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“Effective ‘Homeopathic’ Drying” 
one Man Called it— 


Three distinct factors contribute to the un- 
equalled efficiency and operating economy of 
the new Grinnell Textile Dryer— 

1. The Right Drying Principle. 

A large volume of only moderately heated 


air, passing through the drying compartment 


with a_ slow, spiral movement—‘effective 


‘Homeopathic’ drying,” one man ealled it—that 
is the fundamental operating principle of the 


new Grinnell Dryer. 


2. Superior Mechanical Construction. 


In the development of the Grinnell Textile 
Dryer, we realized that the right drying prin- 
ciple was not enough—that right mechaniea! 
construction was equally essential to. efficient 
operations and inexpensive maintenance. For 
this reason, every part of the machine is made 
with the utmost care and precision. And the 
housing, being of panel construction, permits 
the easy installation of additional units. 


3. 70 Years of Experience. 


This company is the oldest heating concern 
in America. Only our intimate knowledge of 


heating problems, gained through 70 years of 


experience, made it possible for us to embody 
so successfully the right drying principle into 
a thoroughly practical machine—a machine 


that does its work well and. quickly, and that. 


will last for many years, with little or no main- 
tenance expense. 

Illustrated descriptive booklet will gladly be 
sent on request. Or better still, why not let 
our Engineers explain to you personally how 
Grinnell Dryers will save you both time and 
money? Address Grinnell Company, Ine., 297 
W. Exchange Street, Providence, 


. 


This dryer especially constructed .F drying yarns that have 
been dyed by the: Frank lin Process, contains the strength and 
pigidity that have always been a fe ature of other Grinnell 
Textile Drvers. 


GRINNELL TEXTILE DRYERS 


AUTOMATIC YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn in Skeins. 
AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYERS 
For drying Cotton, Wool, Hair or Noils. 
Carbonizing Dryers for Noils and Rags. 
AUTOMATIC LOOPING DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Piece Goods, Plush, Carpet, 
Toweling and Underwear. 
PACKAGE TYPE DRYER 
Especially designed for drying yarns dyed by the 
Franklin Process. 
TRUCK YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn in Skeins. 
COMPLETE AUTOMATIC CARBONIZING 
SYSTEMS FOR CLOTH 


Drying Systems applied te. Tentering Frames. 


Selling Agents for Southern States: 
G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler Steam and Hot Water Humidifying and 


Systems Heating Equipment Drying Equipment 


Fittings, Hangers Pipe Bending Power and © 
and Valves Welding, etc. Process Piping 


If it’s Drying, take it up with us 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 
equal to the 


Manufacturing Co. 
CHARLOTTE, 


Manufacturers of 
Long-Chain Quilling 
Machines 
FOR 
Colored, Bleached and 


Mercerized Yarns. 


The use of this machine insures: 


First Quality in Product 


Incrersed Profits 


Reduced Labor costs 
Savings in Power consumption. 


lconomy in Floor Space 


Full Perticulars on Request 
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‘The following Census of Household 
Articles of Cotton was prepared by 
the Tariff Commission.) 


- Deserrption and uses,—The items 
in paragraph 264 are chiefly, though 
not exclusively, articles of house- 
‘hold use; cotton batting, for in- 
stance, is consumed in quantities by 
other industries, and polishing cloths 
find their greatest use in the auto- 
mobile accessory. business. With the 
exception of cotton batting, which 
is not woven, the articles enumer- 
ated are advanced but on stage be- 
yond the manufacture of cloth and 
for the most part are finished in the 
mills. 

Demestic production.—In 1919 the 
domestic production of all goods 
enumerated in this paragraph was 
valued at the mills af close to $100,- 
000,000. These commodities do not 
represent distinct industries, as few 
establishments, usually only the 
smailer ones, make any of them ex- 
clusively. Possibilities of standardi- 
zation and the large and continuous 
demand for these articles tend to 
insure the domestic market for 
American manufacturers. 

Tariff reeclassification.—The arti- 
cles in paragraph 264 of the act of 
i913 were not specially provided for 
in any previous: tariff law. They 
. were included in the “basket clause” 
covering unenumerated manufactur- 
es of cotton, which in the act of 
1909 made them dutiable at 45 per 
cent. The rate under the act of 
1913 is 25 per cent. On May 28, 1921, 
the emergency tariff act imposed an 
additional duty of 7 cents per poufid 
upon raw cotton, the staple of which 
is 1 3-8 inches or more in length, and 
upon which such cotton is the-com- 
ponent material of chief value. 


Imports.—-No definite import sta- 
tistics are available prior to 4914, 
buf if has been learned from the 


trade that polishing cloths, a. rather 
insignificant item, were practically 
all imported prior to the war, since 
when the manufacture has been un- 
dertaken in the United States, and 
that imported quilts represent a 
class of goods expensive to produce 
in this country beeause of the fine 
materials of which they are made 
and the ornate designs which add 
fo their cost. Blankets and quilts 
constitute the major part of the im- 
ports under paragraph 264. 

In the nine months from October 
4, 1913, to June 30, 1914. inclusive. 
the first period under the reduced 
tariff of 1913, the combined imports 


bath mats, quilts, 
blankets, potishing cloths, mop 
cloths, wash rags or cloths, sheets. 
pilloweases and battine amounted to 
$343,507. If these imrorts. were 
maintained at the value same ratio 
for one year the total importations 
would have a value of $458,009 and 
the duties collected would be $85,864. 
The highest valuation was $593,472 
in 1920, with $148,086 duties collect- 
ed; imports in 1921 were valued af 
$410:341, and the duties collected 
‘which ineludes additional duties 
under the emergency tariff of May 
27), were $106,174. 
Towels and Bath Mats. 

Description.—Cotton towels may 
be divided into two general classes: 
41) Pile fabrics, mainly terry woven 
goods, which are familiarly known 
is Turkish or bath towels; and (2) 
nonpile fabrics, mainly the ordinary 
huck of huekaback towels. 

Terry cloth, from which Turkish 
fowels are made, is woven with one 
filling and two sets of warps. The 


of eotton towels, 


pile may cover the entire cloth, but. 


usually it is woven with plain stripes 
att he head ends, where the towels 
are to be cut and hemmed, and fre- 
quently with a border of plain 
stripes or Jacquard figures. Batb 
mats and wash cloths are also made 
of terry cloth. Any of these articles 
may be made as pile fabrics on knit- 
ting: machines, but as yet this has 
not been done very extensively. 


The term huck or huckaback tow- 
els applies to fabrics wovn in pat- 


terns such as -bird’s-eye or honey- 
comb, which have yarn floats of 


soft heavy filling to increase the ab- 
sorptivity of the cloth. Harder 
twisted two-ply yarns are usually 
employed in the selvage. Union 
huck towels are made of colton and 
linen, and as the linen is usually 
of greater value, the imports. come 
principally under Schedule J. 

Toweling is sold by the piece, by 
the yard, or by the towel The fin- 
ished towel is usually hemmed or 
hemslitched, with white or colored 
borders. 


Domestic Production. 

Materials—The cotton used _ in 
making towels is usually of low 
and medium grades, spun into com- 
paratively coarse yarns; for terry 
cloth and warps are generally 20/2 
to 30/2 yarn the fillings 20s to 30s. 
Yarns for huck toweling vary con- 
siderably; the body yarns are usu- 
ally singles, while the selvage ends 
are two-ply. The latter varns are 


riven as little twist as is consistent 
with good weaving. 


Equipment.—Turkish toweling is 
made on a loom having two warp 


beams and a special-altachment for 
the terry motion: a Jacquard loom 
with a similar attachment is. used 


for patterned material. A dobby 


loom with one warp beam and one 


shuttle is used for plain white huck- 
aback towels: colored’ borders re- 
quire a greater number of shuttles 
and a somewhat more complicated 
mechanism. 

Methods of production.— 
ing terry cloth or Turkish toweling 
fhe group warp is wound on one 
beam and the pile warp on a second 
beam with an easing arrangement 
whieh allows the varn to remain 
slack. A number of picks aré in- 
serfed and then heaten up, sliding 
over the group warp which is tightly 
stretched, bul carrying the slack pile 
warp with them, thus forming a se- 
ries of loops bound together by the 
filling picks. The terry. motion can 
he thrown out of operation by the 
weaver, or by an aufomatic arrange- 
ment the loom can be made to pro- 
duce terry-woven and plain towel- 


For weav- 


ing alternately for desired 
length. When huckaback towels are 


to be finished with a fringe, the loom 
is fitted with a fringe motion which 
pulls the woven towel forward, leav- 
ing a space of warp threads withoul 
filling before the weaving of the next 
fowel length is begun. 
Organization.—The 
of tawels usually 
conjunetion. with other 
weaving—crash, damask, sheeting 
terry cloths, and others. There are 
about 70 establishments reported by 
the Official Textile Directory as 
manufacturers of cotton towels of 
one kind or another. A few of these, 
engaged primarily in other manu- 
facture, are capitalized at over $1,- 
000,000, but for the most part those 
whose principal output seems to be 
towels are small concerns operating 
from. 50 to 60 looms or less. Al- 
{hough huck and terry-woven towels 
are sometimes made in the same 
establishments, huck fowels 
more often made by manufacturers 
of erash. One establishment, mak- 
ing both Turkish and huck towels, 
produces a large proportion of the 
entire output,of. the industry. 
Geographical distribution—The in- 
dustry is centered in the South and 
Kast, a few concerns reported from 
the middle West and only one from 
the Pacific Coast. The largest pro- 


manufacture 
conducted. in 
lines of 


30, 


are 45 


duction is in North Carolina; Penn- 


syilvania, New Jersey, and Georgia 
rank next. 
Production and  consumption.— 


Domestic produetion of Turkish 
towels and terry-woven toweling in 


4919 was valued at $14,059,000. Fur- 


thermore, towels and toweling, wash 
cloths, bath mats, wiping and polish- 
ing cloths /exeept pile fabrics), all 
of which were not separately report- 
ed, had a combined value of §$1,- 
786,000 for the year 1919. It is es- 
fimated that pla towels and towel- 
ing and bath mats constitute a large 
portion of the value of the articles 
enumerated. The total quantity in 
1914 amounted to 75,798,907 square 
vards, valued at $9,805,232, which 
was an increase in quantity of 44 


per cent over 1909. At the tariff 
hearing held January: 26, 1921, a 


leading manufacturer of terry fab- 
rics stated that this industry oper- 
ated about 6,000 looms, consumed 
annually about. 24,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, and had a capacity for a 
produet valued at about $20,000,000 
There are no figures relative to the 
production of huck towels, but ap- 
parently foreign competition can not 


be very serious as manufacturers 
have never appeared at tariff hear- 
ings. 


Exports. 

Export figures are not given, buf 
Canadian statisti¢s show importa- 
tions from the United States of cot- 
ton towels valued at $296,128 in 1919, 


and $400,974 in 1920), and of cotton 
foweling valued at $61,648 in 1919, 


and $61,380 in 1920. 
Tariff Considerations. 

Terry cloth in the piece is dutiable 
under paragraph 257 at 40 per cent, 
while towels made of this material 
are dutiable under paragraph 264 
at 25 per cent. 

Imports. 

For the nine months ended June 
1914, which was the first time 
that imports of cotton towels and 
bath mats were specifically men- 
tioned, the value amounted to $154,- 
325, although the rate of duty on 
these articles had been reduced from 
fo 25 per cent ad valorem. In no 
year since have imports reached a 
value of over $109,000, the average 
vearly importations since the act of 
1913 amounting to $90,836. Prior to 
1914 the foreign goods of this char- 
acter coming into fhe United States 
could have been only a small propor- 
tion of the domestic output, as un- 
der the act of 1909 imports of. all 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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You Will See the 


Advance description of a number 
of exhtbits to be seen at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition, Greenville, 


Ss. G, September 19-26, are. given 
below. Description of many of the 


exhibits have already been published 
and others will appear im _ slater 
issues: 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Davis & Furber Machine Company 
plan to exhibit. a 36 roll napper 84” 
wide for cotton goods and a traverse 
grinder for surface and side ,grind- 
ing of elothing on napper rolls 
These machines. are electrically 
driven and are of the most modern 
tvpe. The exhibit will be in spaces 
291-297 and will be in charge of 
the well known napper expert, Frank 
Abraham. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
will have No. 435 and 436 m which 
they will show two or three motors 
of the textile type. Thev will also 
have for distribution special htera- 
ture, and also several photographs 
tvpical of their. products in textile 
work. 
The following. representatives of 
the company will be on hand to 
greet friends and customers: Mm 
Parker, Sales Engineer, Atlanta of- 
fice: H. 8S. Roberts; Textile Sales En- 
gineer. Atlanta office: H. F. Janssen 
Textile Sales Engineer, Philadelphia 
office; Wm. W. Moore, Sales Engi- 
neer, Charlotte office. Berrien 
Moore, Distric, Manager, will also 
attend. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
The New Model K. Monroe, which 
is made in three sizes, will be on ex- 
hibition at space 413-414 at the 
Fifth Southern Textile Exposition. 
The exhibit will be in charge of 


District Manager H. D. Duff, who 
will be assisted by C. FE. Dechant 
of: Charlotte; C.; E.: Ray, of 


Atlanta, Ga.: A. D. Dacus, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Miss Speck of the di- 
vision. office. 

These Monroe representatives are 
thoroughly familiar with. the appli- 
cation ef the Monroe to Textile Ac- 
counting and will welcome the op- 
portunity to give all the information 
desired relative to this remarkable 
figuring machine. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 

The Carlvle Johnson Machine Com- 
pany, Manchester Conn., will exhibit 
their full line of small compact 
friction chatches. 

J. H. Roherts, Sales Engineer, will 
be in charge of the exhibit and the 
agents in Greenville, South Carolina. 


who earry these clutches in. stoek 
there and distribute these jn thal! 
territory are Norris Brothers, 
East McBee Avenue. Mr. Roberts 


will spend some time in the South- 
ern territory affer the Exposition 
is over With a view of obtaining 
Southern agents and interesting va- 
rious firms in that section of the 
country in their line of manufacture. 
The Root Company. 

The Root Company. shall show..a 

complete line of counting maehines, 


includitz loom or. pick counters, 
hand counters and special adapta- 
tions of regular counters to. textile 


machinery. Representative eounters 
will be in actual operation upon a 
power table which will show just 
which counter may be used in each 
particular case. | 

Their loom pick counter will be 


shown im actual operation on the 
loom manufacturers. A hank coun- 
ter will be shown on a spinning 


frame and the Bristol counter on a 
mule spinning frame. 

A. E. Kallinich, W. A.. Kennedy 
and J. T. Chidsey will be with the 
exhibit. 

Westinghouse Electric 
facturing Co. 

The Westinghouse Elettric & 

Manufacturing Company, will show 


and Manu- 


the following: Auto Starter with 
nush-button-remote. control. New 
type spinning frame automatic 


starter—with push-button control. 
New starters and eontrol with spe- 
cial mountings for loom motors 
Improved mill lighting fixtures, and 
reflectors. 

Members of the organization who 
will be present are J. R. Olnhausen 
Met... Textile Section, East Pitts- 
burgh: €. T. Guilford. General Tex- 
tile Engineer, Fast Pittsburgh: F. D 
Hallock, Textile Engineer, Boston 
Mass.: John Gelzer, Jr. Mer. Indus- 
trial Division, Atlanta; M. A. Land 


Textile Specialist, -Atlanta: C. L 
Speake, Textile Specialist. Char- 


lotte: W. L. Shuping, Textile Special- 
ist. Charlotte; F. S. Adkins, Safety 
Switch Specialist, of Atlanta; H. A 
Warner, Lighting Specialist, of At- 
lanta. 

The Fafnir Bearing Co. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn, will exhibit in 
hooths 604, 605 and 606 a very com- 
plete line of their ball bearing trans- 
mission equipment. 


A one half horse power motor 
will drive three lines of shafting 
which in turn drives a. Fafnir 10” 


fool grinder, and a Picker Beater 
Idler and loose pulleys ball bearing 
equipment will also be shown in 
operation. 

All shafts will run on Fafnir Bear- 
ings in standard tvpes of housings 
including hanger boxes, single and 


double ball bearing pillow blocks 
Special attention is called to the 
fact that all hanger boxes are in- 


stalled in several different types of 
standard hangers as Fafnir Boxes 
interchange size for size with ring 
oiling and plain sleve boxes in stand- 
ard types of frames. 

Cut open sections of the principal 
applications will be on exhibition. 

The Fafnir Company makes a 
most complete line of regular ball 
bearings, all types, and samples of 
these also will he on display. 

Messrs. Pool, Pierce, Reyniods and 
Hemenway will be in attendance. 

The Fafnir Company will have 
on hand for distribution copies of 
their new Industrial Ball Bearings 
catalogue, also leaflets of various 
applications. 

J. S. Hulme. 

Hulme, Atlanta, will have 
four spaces, 204 to 207, inclusive, in 
which the Rex Engineering Corpora- 
tion of Dunkirk, N. Y., will show a 
Rex waste press and Lord & Burn- 


ham Company, of Irvington, N.. Y., 
and Atlanta, Ga., will show a model 
of a greenhouse for use in connec- 
tion with the eommunity work of 
the mills and also for storing the 
plants of the employes during the 
winter months. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 

In spaces No. 198 and No. 199 the 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation. 
Atileboro, Mass., will exhibit their 
complete line of All Steel Section 
Loom and Adjustable Beam Heads. 
“New Process” Drop Wires, Steel- 
Headed Jack Spools, Narrow Fabric 


Beams and Aluminum ‘Spools. 
These Section, Loom, Adjustable 


Heads, ets., are made entirely from 
steel and the method .of manufae- 


turing is. such that any cast-iron 
head now in use in the mills ean 
be duplicated in steel—even. the 
smallest detail. 


The only departure from all steel 
construction in the case of the 
gear let-off head and in such In- 
stances a malleable-iron gear ring 
is used and this gear ring is fastened 
to the steel head by a special pro- 
cess in which no rivets” extend 
through the head to the inner -sur- 
face. The rest of the head is made 
from steel. ae 

This entire line of. heads, of 
course, will not break. The most 
essential thing. however, is thal they 
cary an absolutely guarantee not to 
bend or spring under the pressure 
of the yarn or in the handling of 
the beam—whether the beam is full 
of empty. 

The “New Process” Drop. Wires 
are furnished with a very highly 
finished thread eve and are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to be free from 
all burr or cutting edge—eliminating 
the serious trouble of cutting and 
marring of yarn and starting of 
sizing. 

A. A. Underwood, Secretary and 
Sales Manager, will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 


1S 


The Charlotte Leather’ Belting 
Company expects. to show. their 


Special Loom Belt, Special Spinning 
Belt, also various kinds of plain and 
waterproof cement belts that they 
manufacture and expect to make a 
very elaborate display of all their 
strapping leather. 

The -men that will be in the booth 
are: Fred Cochrane, North Carolina 
representative: Jack Black, South 
Carolina representative; C: P. Engle- 
hart, and also R. M. Pindell, Jr. 
Vice President and General Mana- 
ger, 

J. E. Sirrine & Co. 

J. KE. Sirrine & Company. well 
known engineers. of Greenville, at 
their booth at the Exposition, will 
have on display suitable illustrations 
of the most modern work executed 
by their office. A number of rep- 
resentatives of the company will be 
in attendance. 

Regers Fiber Co. 

The Rogers Fibre Company will 
show a complete line of their 
products, including seaniless roving 
cans with patented roll top and with 
metal top rim, copper plated; com- 


bination doffing cars of two types, 
the raised platform type and the 
wood platform type; stocks or mill 
boxes of several styles; warehouse 
cars, tapered mill boxes: store or 
mill barrels, lightweight stock or 
box trays, waste baskets, gill boxes 
and other products of this well 
known company. 

This company will emphasize af 
the Exposition, the special features 
on their seamless Leatheroid Rov- 
ing cans that mill companies. will 
find well worth investigating. 

Th hard fibre used in making the 
Rogers Fibre Company’s product is 
known as Leatheroid. This is pure 
cotton rag paper treated with sul- 
phuric acid process, of which the 
company is sole manufacturer. The 
exhibit will be in Booths 577 to580. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Com- 


pany will exhibit their various 
types of Signalling Systems for 
mills and industrial plants: These 
systems include telephone annun- 
ciator, factory calling, fire and 
watch and fire alarm. 

They will also exhibit. some of 


their specialties, such as equipoise 
telephone arms, testing magnetos. 
bells, etc. The company has special- 
ized for many years in the manu- 
facture of Signaling systems as men- 
tioned above and many of the larg- 
est plants in the country are equip- 
ped with this apparatus. | 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
C. H. Gogel and William M. Mce- 
Cusker. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. 

Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., will 
show a complete line of Starch and 
Starch products suitable for each 
and every requirement of the Tex- 
tile Industry. 

This exhibit will be in charge of 
their Southern Representatives, Ira 
L. Griffin, Chalotte, N. C., and Wal- 
ton L. Black, Greenville, S. C. They 
will be assisted by one of the tex- 
tile experts. Mr. Edwin Stein, as- 


sistant treasurer of their New 
York office, will attend the show, 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company. 
in spaces 543 and 544 will exhibif 
S-W -EG-SHEL “The Mill White” 
and their whole plant standardiza- 
Lion proposition. working in conjune- 
tion with the Eclipse Air Brush Co.. 
whose equipment will be displayed 
in the exhibit, so that practical dem- 
onstrations of the spray application 
of Mill Finishes can be made, as the 
spray application of paints in in- 
dustrial painting forging ahead 
rapidly and is the coming method 
of painting. 

This should be of interest to the 
mill executives in attendance at the 
convention, especially when the 
company will be able to show the 
practical application of the mater- 
ial. 

They. will. have in attendance W 
H. Porter, and Mr. W. O. Masten, of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, and 
Howard Beach, President of the 
Eclipse Air Brush Company, will 
also be in attendance. 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Ts hunter of big game goes forward 
without fear. He faces a critical situ- 
ation without trepidation, He depends 
upon the certainty of action of his rifle. 
He knows it is reliable. In fact, his choice 
of a riflenarrows down to just that. Every 
feature—automatic loading, ejecting, bal- 
ance, recoil, trajectory, velocity, blow— 
is judged with that one standard in 
mind —reliability. 


VERY department of a textile mill contends with constantly varying conditions of fibre, 

heat, air, moisture, electricity, friction, etc. “To counteract such unstable conditions, 
humidifying devices must be above all else reliable. In the last analysis the choice of a humid- 
ifying system narrows down to just that. 


With reliability as a standard, American Moistening Company has produced humidifying 
devices throughout 34 years. In a progressive, practical way, it has helped to stabilize the pro- 
duction of American textiles under the widely varying conditions that exist on the seaboard 


and inland, North and South. 


During that period ten reliable air moistening devices ar processes have ae offered the 
textile industry. Their widespread. adoption and continued use shows conclusively that 
reliability has never been sacrificed to mere ingenuity. Nor wil! it be in the future. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Reliable humidifying devices 
since 1888 


Sales Offices: 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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Your Quill Cleaning Cost 
May Be Too High 


Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines are cutting operating costs 
in hundreds of mills in this country and Canada. Utsman 
Machines, installed five years ago, are today giving reliable 
cost-cutting service. | | 


Save Labor Cost 


Depending upon individual mill conditions, Utsman Quill 
Cleaning Machines have reduced the number of laborers any- 
where from four to twelve people. One operator can do the 
same amount as five or six operators can clean by hand. - 


Save Quill Cost 


Rapid quill cleaning allows a mill to operate with less quills. 
Utsman machines also save on quill cost as they do not damage 
quills to the extent that hand cleaning damages them. 


Save lime Cost 


By efficient, rapid cleaning of quills, Utsman machines pre- 
vent the holding up'of other mill departments by causing them 
to wait as they oftentimes must wait on slow, hand quill clean- 
ing. 


Low Upkeep Cost 

The practicability and high efficiency of Utsman Quill Clean- 
ing Machines are largely the direct results of their simplicity 
of construction. Simple, sturdy construction and ease of opera- 
tion make the Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines easy to keep in 
first-class running order and low in repair cost. 


Free Engineering Service 
Upon your request, our Engineering Department will advise 
you whether or not an Utsman Quill Cleaning Machine will cut 
your quill cleaning cost. Your inquiry will be given prompt 
attention. Consultation does not in any way obligate you. 


MACO,” is sold under a binding guarantee QERMAGO)), 
as to workmanship, material and operation. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO.. Inc. 


Engineering Dept. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Every machine, trade-marked 


Single-End UTSMAN Bobbin Cleaning Machine. 
shown) or motor drive. About 40,000 feeler bobbins, daily capacity. 


Either equipped for clutch (as 


What You Will See at the Exposition. 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Draper Corporation. 

The Draper Corporation antici- 
pates showing a practical exhibit of 
their products which would include: 
6 Northrop Looms, 2 Warpers, 14 
Spooler, 1 Twister, for the large 
machines, and also a general dis- 
play of their smaller specialties and 
articles of manufacture, including 
spinning and twister rings, spin- 
ning and twister spindles,. spooler 
thread guides or slub catchers, loom 
temples, shuttles, bobbins, cop 
spindles, ete. The twister and the 
looms will all be shown in oper- 
ation and driven -by individual metor 
drive, 

The Northrop Looms will include: 
30” E Model Gingham Icom, 36” E 
model Loom on pajama checks, 40” 
EK, Model Loom on marquisettes, 28” 


KE Model terry loom, 36” P Model 


loom on duck, 90” L Model sheeting 
loom. 

One of the warpers will be shown 
with balling machines. and ball of 
varn. The other will be warper with 
patent fluted evlinder. The <noaoler 
and twister will be of standard -con- 
struction. 

The Draper exhibit will be. in 
charge of W. I. Simpson, head of 
the Selling Department; and with 
him will be B. H. Bristow Draper. 
vice president of the company: F. 
E. Foster, Southern representative 
and several more members of the 
selling department. | 

Reeves Pulley Company. 

The Reeves Pulley Company will 
exhibit “The Reeves” variable speed 
transmission at the Southern Textile 
Exposition, both roller bearing type 
and complete ball bearing type. 

“The Reeves” Transmission is a 
device to. be interposed between the 
line shaft, motor or other source. of 
power and the machine to be regu. 
lated. It is provided with a hand4- 
wheel by which the speed is “egu- 
lated to give absolutely any number 
of revolutions belween the maximum 
and minimum speeds desired with- 
out stopping the machine or inter- 
fering. in any way with the prodvur- 
tion of goods. This Transmission is 
made in sixteen sizes and is appli- 
cable to any machine requiring 
speed variation. 

The exhibit will be on space No 
304 and will be in charge of R. F 
Reeves and C. L. Irwin. 

L. C. Atkisson. 

L. ©. Atkisson, of Greensboro, rep- 
resenting H. F. Livermore Company, 
mill supplies, are not planning to 
have an exhibit, it being their in- 
fention just to have a comfortable 
nlace where they can meet their mill 
friends and where they can rest. 

L. €. Atkisson and F. W. Fanning 
will be in charge of this exhibit. 

American Tool Works Co. 

The American Tool Works Com- 
pany, will show three machines—a 
27" Lathe, a 16° Shaper and a 3’ 
Radial Drill. 

The lathe will be used fo demon- 
strate a new principle which is be- 
lieved to be applicable to cotton mill 


shop practice. This company has 
observed that if is customary for 
cotton mills to manufacture. gear 


blanks in small quantities and stock 
same, that immediate replace- 
ments and changes of gearing can be 
made without it being necessary to 
machine up these parts, when the 
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necessity for them becomes obvious. 
In order to cheapen this practice 
they are calling to the visitors’ at- 
fention this lathe equipped, firstly, 
as a regular general purpose en- 
gine lathe, suited to doing repair 
jobs about plants. In addition to 
this, however, they are furnishing 
a turret tool post and turret on 
shears, by means of which attach- 
ments the engine lathe can be con- 
verted into a light duty turret ma- 
chine and thereby adapted to the 
production of these stock gears in 
quantity, and economically. The 
machine can be rigged up for this 
work perhaps once a year and then 
converted into an engine lathe and 
used for the routine work about the 
plant and rest of the time. 

The 3 Radial Drill will show how 
it is possible to increase ones drill- 
ing eapacity to a very large extent. 
A radial has an advantage over an 
Upright drill mm that where mere 
than one hole is to be drilled in the 
same casting, it is not necessary to 
shiff the work about underneath the 
twist drill so as to locate one hole 
after another to be drilled. On this 
machine the arm swings and the 
headtravels in and out on the arm, 
so that the work can he clamped 
anywhere and the tool brought to 
it. 

The last machine they will show 
will be one of their 16” Shapers, with 
the Universal table. This latter fé@a- 
ture permits the clamping of work 
to the table and then tilting it to 
an odd position, so that angles oan 
be shaped accurately and conven- 
iently. This machine is thoroughly 
equipped with helical gears, which 
is an innovation in itself. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
L. W: Seott Alter and he will have 
associated with him F. L. Stube, whe 
will demonstrate. under cut, all of 
the machines taken there. 


The exhibit will occupy spaces 
551, 552 and 553 on the second flagr 
of the Textile Hall. : 


The J. B. Ford Company. 

The J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 
dotte. Mich., will exhibit a full line 
of silk, wool and cotton and arti- 
fiicial silk varn, silk and cotton he- 
siery, blankets, bed spreads, velvet, 
gingham, worsted tops, rugs and 
towels showing results produced By 
the use of Wyandotte products. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
F. S. Klebart, Field Manager Tex- 
tile Department, assisted by Ceeil 
Hostetter, Manager Atlanta office 
and J. G. Schaeffer,.of Charlotte, N 
C. 

American Scrubbing Equipment Co 

The exhibit of the American 
Scrubbing Equipment Company will 
be at Booth 601. They will be rep- 
resented there by Mr. Poley, of At- 
lanta; and Reuben Finnell of Balti- 
more. Mr. Jas. W..: Farris, Vice- 
President and Director of Sales will 
also be there. 

They intend having a full line of 
their equipment. Not an -extensive 
display but there will be a number 
of new features presented in their 
machines. 

EK. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 

An object lesson in the fastness of 
American dyes will feature the ex- 
hibit of E. 1. du Pent de Nemours & 


Company at the Southern Textile 
Exposition. The du Pont exhibit 
will show a variety of fabrics— 


aboul twenty-five. different stvles— 


| 
_ 
> 
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including ginghams, echambays 
prints, shirtings (both woven and 
printed), romper cloth and other ma- 
terials into duplicate gar- 
garments. One set of these garments 
will have been given repeated wash- 
ings by a reliable laundry, and wil) 
have attached the affidavit of the 
laundryman stating the number of 
times they have been washed. Visi- 
tors will then be able to compare 
the garments which. have been sub- 
jected to washings with those which 
have not been washed and observe 
how the colors maintain their fast- 
ness and brilliancy. 


In addition a household washing 
machine will be installed in the 
booth, and demonstrations will be 
conducted during the show under 
competent direction. After the gar- 
ments have been ironed, as they 
would be in practical every day use, 
it will be possible to see the actual 
treatment such materials get during 
the laundry process. 


A portion of the booth will be oec- 
cupied by lay figures displaying 
some of the garments and another 
section will serve for further dis- 
play and for a rest room. 


The exhibit will be in charge of 
John Dabbs, manager of the Char- 
lotte office, assisted by Edward A 
McKinnon of the Wilmington of- 
fice. | 

Barber-Colman Co. 

The Barber-Colman Company is 
planning on exhibiting one of their 
latest type Warp Drawing Machines 


for drawing in stripes and. other 
fancy patterns; also, one of their 


Madel “K” Warp Tying Machines 
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and their Barber Hand 
Knotters. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

The booth of the U. 8S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, as_ usual, 
will be in charge of J. 8. Palmer, our 
Senior Southern Representative. On 
display they will have samples of 
mill pine and brick finished with 
Barreled Sunlight. Photomicro- 
graphs of Flat, Egg Shell and Gloss 
finish will also be exhibited to show 
mill owners who are interested the 
difference in these three point sur- 
faces. A full line of descriptive lit- 
erature will also be on hand. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Co. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Com- 
pany expects to exhibit a full line 
of their recording devices for tex- 
tile machinery at the coming expo- 
sition at Greenville. They. also will 
exhibit a weaving shed in miniature 
with looms in operation. 


Simplex 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
The American Vulcanized Fibre 


Company expects to show a line of 
fibre mill receptacles, consisting of 


Roving Cans, Boxes, Trunks, etc. 
The exhibit shall be in charge of 
their Boston representative, C. C. 
Bell and H. C. Hackett, Sales Mana- 
ger 


Boiler Equipment Service Co. 
Boiler Equipment Service Com- 

pany will have actual models of 

Files Hand Fired Stocker, showing 


‘mechanical construction and advan- 


tages of this type of stocking equip- 
ment. 

They will also have a full exhibit 
of the Roto Turbine Tube Cleaners 
which are used for cleaning all 
types of boiler tube surfaces. 


They also expect to have an exhibit 
of fire clay products as manufactur- 
ed by the Chas. Taylor Sons Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, from their 
famous Olive Hill, Kentucky fire 
clays. 


Household Articles of Cotton. 
(Continued from page 3 . 
unenumerated cotton manufactures. 
under which classification towels 
would fall, never reached $2,000,000 
Cotton Quilts. 

Quilts, also termed bedspreads. 
coverlets, and ‘counterpanes, are 
used as bed covering. There are two 
main types, one having two sets each 
of warp and of filling yarns; the 
other having one set of warp and 

one set of filling yarns. 

Marseilles quilts are made with 
large embossed designs, one of which 
is complete on each quilt. The 
cloth is double; that is, composed of 
{wo plain woven fabrics which are 


‘not united at the ground but which 


are interwoven alt the figures, there- 
by producing the raised effect which 
is accentuated by the use of heavy 
filling as wadding. If the ground is 
of sufficient area, the two fabrics of 
which it is formed may be distin- 
gished by rubbing the plain area be- 
tween the fingers. .The term “satin” 
when applied to cotton quilts refeis 
to the structure although it is not 
what is technically known as satin 
Weave, 
in the sense that any part. is made 
up of two distinct fabries but in that 
twa sets of warp and two sets of 
filling yarns are used in its construc- 
tion. A coarse filling floats over the 
ground varns to form the pattern 


BAHNSON 


Success— Based on Results 


It also is a double cloth, not. 


and under the varns when no pat- 
fern is required. making possible a 
reversible cloth if the design be plan- 
ned with this end in view. When 
the ground is visible on one side, the 
heavy filling yarn will be visible on 
the other. 
Crochet 
common 


have nothing in 

ordinary work 
made with erochet needles. The. 
term is given to a twilled or Jac- 
quard single fabric woven with one 
set of warp and one set filling of 
medium of fine eount varns. The 
cheaper grades of quilfs are usually 
of this structure. Honeveomb and 
Alhambra quilts are of the same 
class, differing principally in the 
type of design used. 

Dimity spreads are made 
plain woven fabrics having raised 
threads or cords running with the 
warp. These are cheaper than the 
quilts deseribed because they are 
simpler to weave. .The material is 
woven continuously like any similar 


quilts 
with the 


from 


broad-loom fabric and then cut fo 
size and hemmed. 
Ripplettes.—Bedspreads made of 


“ripple cloth” have been held duti- 
able as manufactures of cotton cloth 
instead of cotton quilts, though their 
use is thes ame. This “ripple cloth” 
is made into bedspreads called “Rip- 
pletfes,” which is a‘class of dimity 
spread made of thin cloth of sheet- 
ing texture having either cords or 
seersucker effect. It is not made on 
the. Jacquard quilt loom, but on a 
common loom having two beams 
with different tensions: the. beam 
with a looser tension feeds the 
varn to the loom faster than does 
(Continued on Page 16. 


- If you are in doubt as to the SERVICE you 


ean obtain from the installation of 


Bahnson Humidifiers 


we would like to have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting to you the names of some of the 451 
Textile Mills in which are installed from 1 to 
399 BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS, after which 


we are sure you will see the wisdom of installing 


the BAHNSON SYSTEM. 


May We Have the Opportunity? 


All parts of Bahnson 


Humidifiers, 


including 


motors for different cur- 


rent supply, are me- 
chanically interchange- 
able. 


General Office 
and Factory 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 


Eastern Office 
437 Fifth Ave., at 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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New Tariff Schedule 


The complete text of the new tar- 
iff schedule covering cotton and the 
manufactures of cotton, is given be- 
low. The tariff bill has again been 
sent to conference. 

Schedule 9—Cotton and Manufac- 
tures of. : 

Par. 901. Cotton. yarn, . including 
warps, in any form not bleached, 
dyed, colored, combed, or plied, of 
numbers not exceeding number 40, 
one-fifth of 1 cent per number per 
pound; exceeding number 40 and not 
exceeding number 120, 8 cents per 
pound and, in addition thereto, one- 
fourth of 1 cent per number per 
pound for every number in excess 
of number 40; exceeding number 
120, 28 cents per pound: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing, of num- 
bers not exceeding number 80, shall 
pay less duty than 5 per centum ad 
valorem and, in addition thereto, for 
ach number, one-fourth of 4 per 
ecetum ad valorem; nor of numbers 
exceeding number 80, less than 25 
per centum ad valorem. 

Cotton yarn, including warps, in 
any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed, or plied, of numbers not ex- 
ceeding number 40, one-fourth of 4 
cent per number per pound; exceed- 
ing number 40 and not exceeding 
number 120, 10 cents per pound 
and, in addition thereto, three tenths 
of 4 cent per number per pound 
for every number in excess of num- 
ber 40; exceeding number 120, 34 
cents per pound; provided, that none 
of the foregoing, of numbers not ex- 
ceeding number. 80, shall pay less 
duty: than 10 per centum ad valorem. 
and, in addition thereto, for each 
number one-fourth of 1 per centum 
ad valorem; nor of numbers exceed- 
ing number 80; less than 980 per 
ecentum ad valorem: Provided. fur- 
ther, That when any of the forego- 
ing yarns are printed, dyed, or color- 
ed with vat dyes, there shall be paid 
a duty of 4 per centum ad valorem 
in addition. to the above duties. 

Cotton waste, manufactured or 
otherwise advanced in value, cotton 
ecard laps, sliver, and roving, 5 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Par. 902. Cotton sewing thread, 
one-half of 1 cent per hundred yards; 
erochet. darning, embroidery, and 
knitting cottons, put up for hand- 
work. in lengtlis not exceeding eight 
hundred and forty yards, one-half of 
i cent per hundred yards: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 20 nor more 
than 35 per centum ad valorem. In 
no case shall the duty be assessed on 
a less number of yards than is mark- 
ed on the goods as imported. 

Par. 903. Cotton, cloth. not bleach- 
ed, printed, dyed, colored, or woven- 
figured, containing varns the average 


number of which does not exceed 
number 40, forty one-hundredeths 
of 1. cent per average number per 


pound; exceeding number 40, 16 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 
fifty-five one-hundredths of 4 cent 
per average number per pound for 
every number in excess of number 


a0" Provided, That none of the 
foregoing, when- containing yarns 


{he average number of which does 
not exceed number 60, shall pay less 
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duty than 10 per centum ad valorem 
and, in addition thereto, for each 
number ,one-fourth of 4 per centum 
ad valorem; nor when exceeding 
number 80, less than 30 per cenltum 
ad valorem. 

Cotton cloth, bleached, containing 


varns the average number of which 


does not exceed number 40, forty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
average number per pound; exceed- 
ing number 40, 18 cents per pound 
and, in addition thereto, three-fifths 
of 1 cent per average number per 
pound for every number in excess 
of number 40: Provided, That none 
of the foregoing, when containing 
varns the average number of which 
does not exceed number 80, shall 
pay less duty than 13 per centum ad 
valorem and, in addition thereto, for 
each number, one-fourth of 1 per 
centum ad valorem: nor when ex- 
ceeding number 80, less than 33 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, color- 
ed, or woven-figured, containing 
varns the average number of which 
does not exceed number 40, fifty-five 
one-hundredths of 4 cent per aver- 
age number per pound; exceeding 
number 40, 22 cents per pound and, 
in addition thereto, sixty-five one- 
hundredeths of 1 cent per, average 
number per pound for every number 
in excess of number 40: Provided 
That none of the foregoing, when 
containing yarns the average number 
of which does not exceed number 
80, shall pay less duty than 15 per 
centum and valorem and, for each 
number, five-sixteenths of 1 per 
eentum ad valorem; nor when ex- 
ceeding number 80, less than 40 per 
centum ad valorem: Provided fur- 
ther, That when not less than 40 
per centum of the cloth is printed, 
dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there 
shall be paid a duty of 4 per centum 
ad valorem in addition to the above 
duties. Plain gauze or leno woven 
cotton nets or nettings shall be 
classified for duty as cotton cloth. 

Par. 904. The term cotton cloth 
or cloth, wherever used in. this 
schedule, unless otherwise specially 
provided for shall be held to include 
all woven fabrics of cotton, in the 


piece, whether figured, fancy, or 
plain, and shall not include any 


article, finished or unfinished, made 


from cotton cloth. In the ascertain- 
ment of the condition of the cloth 
or yarn upon which the duties im- 
posed upon cotton cloth are made to 
depend, the entire fabric and all 
parts thereof shall be included. The 
average number of the yarn in cot- 
ton cloth herein provided for shall 
he obtained by taking the length of 
the thread or yarn to be equal to the 
distance covered by it in the eloth 
in the condition as imported, ex- 
cept that all clipped threads shall 
be measured as if continuous; in 
counting the threads all ply yarns 
shall be separated into singles and 
the count taken of the total singles; 
the weight shall be taken after any 
excessive sizing is removed..by..\boil- 
ing or other suitable process. 

Tire fabric or fabric for use in 
pneumatic tires, including cord 
fabric, 25 per centum ad valorem, 


Par. 906. IN ADDITION TO THE 
DUTY OF DUTIES IMPOSED UP- 
ON COTTON CLOTH IN PARA- 
GRAPH 903, THERE SHALL BE 
PAID THE FOLLOWING DUTIES, 
NAMELY: ON ALL . COTTON 
CLOTHS WOVEN WITH EIGHT 
OR MORE HARNESSES OR WITH 
JACQUARD, LAPPET, OR SWIVEL 
ATTACHMENTS, 10 PER CENTUM 
AD VALOREM; ON ALL COTTON 
CLOTHS, OTHER THAN THE FORE- 
GOING, WOVEN WITH DROP 
BOXES, 5 PER CENTUM AD VAL- 
OREM. In no case shall the duty 
or duties imposed upon. cotton cloth 
in paragraphs 903, OR 903 AND 906 
exceer 45 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 907. Tracing cloth, 5 cents 
per square yard and 20 per centum 
ad valorem; cotton window hollands, 
all oilcloths (except oil cloths and 
oil¢loths for floors), and: filled or 
coated cotton cloths not specially 
provided for, 3 cents per square 
yard and 20 centum ad valorem; 
waterproof cloth composed wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, whether or not in 
part of India rubber, 5 cents per 
square yard and 30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 908. Cloth in chief value of 
cotton, containing silk or artificial 
silk, shall be classified for duty as 
cotton cloth under paragraphs 903, 
904, and 906, and in addition thereto 
there shall be paid on all such 
cloths, 5 per centum ad valorem; 
Provided, That none of the fore- 
going shall pay a rate of duty of 
more than 45 per centum ad vyalo- 
rem, 


Par. 909. Tapestries, and other 
Jacquard woven upholstery cloths, 
Jasquard woven blankets and Jac- 
quard woven napped cloths, all the 
foregoing, in the or otherwise, com- 
posed wholly or im chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, 45 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 910. Pile fabries, composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
including plush and velvet ribbons, 
eul or uncut whether or not the 
pile covers the whole surface, and 
manufactures in any. form, made or 
eut from cotton pile fabrics, 50 per 


centum ad valorem: terry-woven 
fabrics; composed wholly or in 
chief value of cotton, and manu- 


factures in any form, made or cut 
from terry-woven fabries, 40 per 
eentum ad valorem. 

Par. 911. Table damask, composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
and manufactures, in any form, 
composed wholly or in chief value 
of such damask, 30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 912. Quilts or bedspreads, in 
the piece or otherwise, composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
woven of two or more sets of warp 
threads or of two or more sets of 
filling threads, 40 per centum ad 
valorem; other quilts or bedspreads, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
25 per centum ad valorem; sheets, 
pillowcases, blankets, towels, polish- 
ing cloths, dust cloths, and mop 
cloths, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, not Jacquard figur- 
ed or terry-woven, nor made of pile 
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fabrics, and not specially provided 
for, 25 per centum ad valorem; table 
and bureau covers, centerpieces, 
runners, scarfs, napkins, and doil- 
lies, made of plain woven cotton 
cloth, and not specially provided 
for, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 913. Fabries with fast edges 
not exceeding twelve inches = in 
width, and articles made therefrom; 
lubings, garters, suspenders, braces, 
cords, tassels, and cords and tas- 
sels; all the foregoing composed 
wholly or in chief value of. cotton 
or of cotton and india rubber, and 
not specially provided for, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; spindle band- 
ing, and lamp, stove, or candle 
wicking, made of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, 10 eents per pound 
and 12% per centum ad valorem; 
boot, shoe, or corset. lacings, made 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
15 cents per pound and 20 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; loom  harnness, 
healds and collets, made wholly or 
in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber,.25 cents per pound 
and 25 per centum ad valorem; 
labels for garments or other arti- 
cles, composed of cotton or other 


vegetable fiber, 50 per centum ad 


valorem; belting, for machinery, 
composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
and india rubber, 30 per centum ad 
valorem, 


Par. 914. Knit fabric, in the piece, 
composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or. other vegetable fiber, 
made on a warp-knitting machine, 
oo per centum ad valorem; made on 
other than a warp-knitting machine. 
35 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 915. Gloves, composed wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, made of fabric knit 
on a warp-knitting machine, if single 
fold of such fabric, when unshrunk 
and not sueded, and having less than 
forty rows of loops per inch in width 
on the face of the glove, 50 per 
centum ad valorem; when shrunk 
or sueded or having forty or more 
rows Of loops per inch in width on 
the face of the glove, and not over 
eleven inches in length, $2.50 per 
dozen pairs, and for each additional 
inch in exeess of eleven inches, 10 
cents per dozen pairs; if of two 
or more folds of fabric, any fold of 
which is made on a warp-knitting 
machine, and not over eleven inches 
in length, $3 per dozens pairs, and 
for each additional inch in excess of 
eleven inches, 10 cents per dozen 
pairs, but in no case shall any of 
the foregoing duties be less than 40 
nor more than 75 per centum ad 
valorem; made of fabric knit on oth- 
er than a warp-knitting machine, 50 
per centum ad valorem: made of 
woven fabric, 25 per centum ad val-. 
orem. 

Par. 916. Hose and half-hose, sel- 
vedged, fashioned, seamless or mock- 
seamed, finished or unfinished, com- 
posed of cotton..or. other vegetable 
fiber, made wholly or in part on 
knitting machines, or knit by hand, 
50 per centum ad valorem. 

Hose and half-hose, finished or un- 
finished, made or cut from knitted 
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fabric composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, and not specially 
provided for, 30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 917.. Underwear and all other 
wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, finished or unfinished, com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, made wholly or in part on 
knitting machines, or knit by hand, 
and not specially provided for, 45 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 948. Handkerchiefs 
mufflers, composed wholly or in 
chief value of cotton, finished or 
unfinished, not hemmed, shal! pay 
duty as cloth, hemmed or hemstitch- 
ed, shall pay, in addition thereto, 10 
per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing, when 
containing yarns the average num- 
ber of which does not exceed num- 
ber 40, shall pay less than 30 per 
centum ad valorem; nor when ex- 
ceeding number 40, less than 40 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Par. 919. Clothing and articles of 
wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, manufactured wholly or in 
part, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, and not specially 
provided for, 35 per centum ad val- 
orem. | 

Par. 920. Lace window curtains, 
nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed 
sets, and all other articles and fab- 
ries, by whatever name known, plain 
or Jacquard figured, finished or un- 
finished, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, for any use whatsoever, made 
on the Notttingham lace-curtain ma- 
chine, and composed of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, when counting 
not more than five points or spaces 
between the warp threads to the 


and 


% 
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inch, 1 1-2 cents per square yard; 
when counting more than five such 
points or spaces to the inch, three- 
founds of one cent per square yard 
in addition thereto, on all the fore- 
going articles in this paragraph, 25 
per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That none of the foreging shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 60 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. | 

Par. 921. All articles made from 
cotton cloth, whether finished or 
unfinished, and all manufactures of 
cotton or of which cotton the 
component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for, 40 per 
centum ad valorem, 


is 


British Mills Facing More 
tition in the Orient. 


Manchester, Eng.— Evidence of 
some concern over the prospects for 
increased competition in the Orien- 
tal textile markets is to be found in 


a recent editorial, in the Oldham 
and District Journal of Commerce. 


The Journal sees significance in the 
fact that now a “special representa- 
tive of the textile division. of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce is to be engaged and stationed 
permanently in China,” and that the 
three principal American textile ma- 
echinery manufacturers have repre- 
sentatives in Japan. 

“The position of Lancashire in the 
Kastern markets,’ says the editorial, 
“is to be more seriously challenged 


in the future than ‘it has been in 
the past. That is a fact that should 
impress itself upon all connected 


with out cotten industry, whether 
employers or operatives. In former 
years Lancashire looked upon the 


Compe- 


Kast as being practically immune 
from effective attack on the part of 
any other country. There are, how- 
ever, signs that our competitors are 
to make a bold bid for an increased 


share of the Oriental markets. India 
and Japan are increasing their 
spindlage and their output, while 


Lancashire, unfortunately, has much 
machinery idle. Now information 
has come from America that a spe- 
cial representative of the textile di- 
vision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is to be engaged 
and stationed permanently in China 
with no other duties than those ap- 
pertaining to textiles. Further, as 
mentioned by the president of the 
Oldham Chamber of Commerce at 
the last meeting of the council, the 
United States textile machinery 
makers were also making an attack 
in the East, the three principal 
American firms having representa- 
tives in Japan for the purpose. We 
are not unduly alarmed at this com- 
bined evidence of an attack upon 
our Eastern stronghold. There are 
eertain factors which still tell in our 
favor, not the least being the natural 
skill of our Laneashire operatives 
and the consequent high quality of 
their products. At the same time ii 
would be foolish to ignore as of. no 
consequence these signs of deter- 
mined effort on the part of our com- 
petitors. There is no need for panic 
or undue pessimism, but it must be 
realized that there is an undoubted 
danger of our being partially ousted 
from some of the markets we so 
largely dominated in the past. The 
position must be faced calmly and 
everything done to successfully re- 
sist the attack. We are at presen! 


handicapped in a measure by the 
high cost of production, and it may 
be necessary for effective competi- 
tion with other countries to call for 
further sacrifices from the opera-— 
lives. High wages and minimum pro- 
duction will hinder Lancashire: in 
the race. No employers. in these 
days would desire their workpeople 
fo overstrain themselves by long 
hours of strenuous labor, but ia the 
face of the dangers which threaten 
lLancashire’s staple industry it be- 


hooves the operatives to do their 
share by giving of their best. We 
have not lost. faith in Lancashire. 


With combined efforts and good will 


Estimate New England Strike Loss 
at 334,2900,985 Yards. 


The Daily News Record estimate 
of lost production through the New 
England cotton mill strike, up to 
saturday, September .2, totals 334.- 
299,985 vards. 


Brazil Exporting Less Cotton. 

During the first five months of 
1922 Brazil exported 16,868 metric 
tons of raw .eotton, compared with: 
{607 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1921, says Consul General 
Gaulin, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Gommerce. ‘The United 
Kingdom has been principal 
buyer of Brazilian cotton ‘during 
1922, and during the period January 
to May imported 7,716 metrie tons; 
Portugal ranked next with 3,559, 
tons, followed by France with 3,402 
tons, and the United States with 1,- 
(78 tons, 


Style No.1 Seamless Roving 
Can. Patented rolled fibre | 
top. Equipped with 6” seam. 
less kicking band. Steel bot- 
tom reinforced with steel 
ring. Style No. 2 made with 
polished steel top. 


“We Know our Fibre Because we Make It” 


Combination Doffing Car. 
oose box Casters with self-oiling wheels. 


THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Has Fixed and 


Style No. 2 Warehouse Truck. 
Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top rim. Ribbed stee! 
bottom band. Caster with self-oiling casters. 


Steel clad, lined 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


121 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 West 16th St., New York 


with 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Factory 
Box. Steel over wood op rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. Hard- 
wood shoes with special stee! 
protecting corners. 


Illustration of special steel! 
protecting corner angle. 


j 
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Overseer Superintendent 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


Relation of the Texture to the 
Threads. 


character of a fabric is de- 


termined not only by the nature of 
the raw materials of whieh it is 
made, the sizes of the varn, the de- 
sign; weave and finish, but by the 
relationship existing between the 
texture and the, threads of which 
the cloth is made. That is, the num- 
ber of interlacings of the warp and 
the filling threads have considerable 
to do with the finished character of 
the fabric when econsidered in e¢on- 
junction with the threads. The in- 
terlacings are the changes arising 
as a resull of the up and down 
movements of the threads. . The 


threads of each system of the weave . 


are either up or down when the 
shuttle enters the shed with the de- 
posit of filling and the number of 
changes thus produced determime 
the weave. The simplest form of 
these changes is illustrated in the 
plain cotton weave, shown in Figure 
1, in which there is but a single re- 
peat to each interlacing of the warp 
and the filling. The movement 
always one thread of the warp up 
and one down. This type of weav- 
ing is noted for its firmness, elas- 
ticity, and closeness of interlacing 
of the threads are tightly made 
‘because. there is not floating of the 
ends over two or more correspond- 
ing ends as: is the case in many 
other forms of weaves. 

In Figure 2 
interlacing of the warp and filling 
threads:of the ordinary twill weave 
of two threads up and two down. In 
this combination the warp threads 
are floated over the filling threads 
in pairs. 

The weave is a very popular one 
for a wide range of fabrics used 
for dress goods, men’s suitings, flan- 
nels, blankets, tweeds, any descrip- 
tion of weave, the composition of 
the strands must be noted, other- 
wise it will be found impracticable 
at times to get the desired number 
of picks per inch into the goods in 
the loom. It must be remembered 
that when the warp yarns are extra 
hard twisted there will be more or 


1S 


less trouble in getting the ‘filling 
hammered into place in a weave 
containing many changes even 


though the filling be normal in its 


twist. I have had warps come 
along with the threads so hard 


twisted in them that the soft filling 
when put in has been pressed out of 
alignment. That is, the softer and 
finer fillmg would have difficulty in 
finding its place between the hard 
twisted warp threads and would de- 
velop miniature kinks at intervals 
by catching on the wire-like edges 
of the hard twisted warp ends. This 
would more likely happen in a warp 
drawn in a reed. On the 
other hand, if the tilling yarn. hap- 
pens to be hard twisted and the 
warp varns soft-t{wisted the former 
is liable to foree the latter ends oul 
of position. But this connection 
not likely to happen except in cases 
where the unexpected loose order 


COATSe 


is 


is Shown the system of 


Fig 3 
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of the cloth has made it necessary 
to attempt to correct the trouble by 
increasing the twist in the filling. 
It is well known that the softer the 
filling the more easily it can be 
made to interlace with the warp 
threads and an evener texture will 
result. Furthermore, if if pos- 
sible to produce the goods with a 
softer twist, the finishing operations 
will be eonducted more readily and 
a softer texture will: be obtained 
Sometimes the -.twist is so hard in 
the goods that the raising of the 
nap is accomplished only with. con- 
siderable time and pressure in the 
vigging machines, 

Flimsy Textures Not Desirable. 

There are many kinds of textures 
that can be woven with the three- 
up and three-down type of weave. 
shown in Figure 3, without danger 
of developing that spongy 
that reduces the value of some fab- 
rics seen on the market. ‘There is 
considerable of a float of the warp 
ends over three filling picks at each 
interweaving of the texture as can 
be seen. Sometimes the cloth 


is 


3 


feeling 


BAW 


which is woven with the limited in- 
terlacings shown in this sample has 
to be fulled heavily in order to get 
the texture sufficiently firm for 
practical service. ._This form of 
weave cannot be depended on for 
substantial texture if woven with 
40 or 50 threads per inch. If, how- 
ever, there are to be double this 
number of threads per inch in the 
texture, and if the threads are. fairly 
hard twisted, and sizes not too fine, 
some ‘aceeptable weaving will be 
done. Passing on to the style of 
interlacing shown in Figure 4 we 
find that the float is over 5 threads 
A view of this type of float is shown 
magnified in the sample in Figure 5 
The floated section is arranged in 


diagonal shape and this. extends 
across the face of the goods as 
shown. The floated twill effect can 


be adjusted at regular intervals so 
as to form the diagonal pattern ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
goods. Fabrics woven on this order 
are provided with a weave to cause 
the intersecting of the ends between 
the wide floats with a plain or a 


common twill. They are usually 
woven with threads in which ample 
twist has been put to give strength 
and elasticity to the cloth. 

The great danger in the prepara- 
tion of this weave, the fixing of the 
size of the yarns, the regulation of 
the twist, the number of threads per 
inch in the warp and the filling, as 
well as, determining several other 
factors entering into the make up of 
the goods, is that a finished fabric — 
will be produced that is too soft, 
flimsy, and loose to handle. The 
writer has found this trouble to 
occur oftener than the production 
of fabrics in which an excess of 
harshness, firmness, stiffness’ 
prevail. To get the right medium 
between a spongy cloth and a stiff 
cloth, by the regulation of all of 
the factors that enter into the mak- 
ing of the goods from the opening 
of the raw material to the finished 


-cloth, appears to be possible in every 


instance only after the superintend- 
ent has had plenty of experience. 
However, the average superintend- 
ent is capable of coming very near 
accuracy, in most instances, by em- 


- ploying methods of calculation cem- 


bined with good judgment. 


Wool Industry Active in Belgium. 


The public conditioning houses 
for wool at Dison and Verviers have 
experienced greater activity in the 
first six months of 1922 than at any 
other period since the war, accord- 
ing to information received by the 
Department of Commerce. Dison 
conditioned over 6,000,000 kilos in 
the first half of 1922, compared with 
3,300,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1921, while wool passing through 
the conditioning houses at Verviers 
amounted to 10,300,000 kilos in 1922. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


W 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 
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NE star may differ from wisiliie star in brightness, 

but each pound of the same du Pont Dyestuff is as 

nearly identical with the next pound as modern mechanics 
and human skill can make it. 


Huge five and ten ton mixers tumble the minute particles 


of dyestuff by a double-rotation method. 


When the color is dumped, : composite samples of every 


- bility, or the entire lot is remixed. 


This is another reason why du Pont Dyestuffs are uniform. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Uniforms) 


N size, in in 

\, Needles are unvary- 
ingly uniform. ‘They have 
to be! 


Made on machines of extreme 
precision gauged at every operation 


individually inspected, they must be 
good needles. 


Because this uniformity is reflected 
in more even fabric is perhaps one 
reason for our supplying practically 
half of the world’s consumption of 
latch knitting needles. 


W ITH annual 
machine needle 
capacity of more than 


250,000,000 needles of 


all kinds per year in our 
different plants, every 
advantage of quantitypro- 
duction and standardized 


manufacture accrues to 


the advantage of our 
product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


— EXCELSIOR PLANT 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. | MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CC. 
1g0-144 W. 2eend STREET, CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS., 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Knit Goods Section 


Use Insurance to Eliminate 
Cancellations. 


A suggestion to combat the can- 
cellation evil by insurance is now 
being vigorously prosecuted by the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. Discuss- 
ing the suggestion, the current is- 
of the association’s Speeial 
News Letter says: 

“A suggestion emanating from E. 
L. Field, treasurer of the Anniston 
Knitting Mills Company, that the 
cancellation evil should be coped 
with by insurance, has been received 
at the National Association office and 
is being vigorously followed up. The 
idea has been rejected by American 
credit insurance companies, and the 
matter is now being negotiated with 
London companies. 


“In outlining his suggestion, Mr. 
- Field describes the cancellation evil 
as one thal is growing worse each 
year. [Illustrating his case, he 
states that his mill is now manu- 
- facturing seasonable goods for fall 
and winter delivery. These goods 


are sold six months or a_ year 
ahead. The company purchases 
yarn against their sales, which 


should be its hedge, and all that the 
eoOmpany should be required to do. 
but this does not protect them, if 
the market goes down the jobbers 
will cancel and settle for what goods 
they do accept onlv on a basis of 
eurrent market value, so that the 
order instead of being an asset is 
an absolute liabilitv. and one that is 
sure to bring the company a loss if 
the market declines. 

“Our idea,” said Mr. Field, “is to 
imsure against these declines. In 
other words, we would be practically 
taking a bond against our customer 
and paving the premium to have the 
assurance that our orders will be 
lived up to, or receive the amount 
‘of our loss from the insurance com- 
pany. We believe that with this 
proposition working, the business 
morale of the jobbers. will be very 
much elevated, as if would soon re- 
solve itself into a proposition as to 
whether the jobber was responsible 
enough for his contracts to he in- 
sured. Just‘as at present some few 
fire concerns eannot get fire insur- 
ance, and no jobber of repute would 
want to be blacklisted, and for this 
very reason would be more careful 
in placing his orders, and would ex- 
pect to live up to these orders, and 
in case of a decline, we would not 
have any dispute with our customer. 
but would accept his settlement and 
call on the insurance company for 
the difference. | 

“There is absolutely no reason to 
eonsider this proposition as un- 
sound from the economic viewpoint 
or to consider unsound the possi- 
bility of arriving at what would be 
the ratio of loss to the hosiery and 


underwear industry each vear by 
reason of cancellations. 
“The same method of research 


and statistical basis could be arrived 
at as is used in computing credit in- 
surance. A series of years could 


be reviewed eliminating the abnor- 
mal year of 1920-1921, which was the 
unusual rather than normal. Once 
this figure has been arrived at, thi: 
form of insurance could be written 
advantageously as a group. proposi- 
tion, thereby reducing the premium 
to a minimum for an individual in- 
dustry. 


Fall Hosiery Business. 


Hosiery selling agents report that 


they are finding some improvement | 


apparent in the demand for hosiery 
for immediate delivery, although it 
still seems to be the policy of buy- 
ers to postpone their buying unti! 
the last moment. 

Heathers, for example, are moving 
fairly well, but sellers quote job- 
bers to the effect that uncertainty 
exists in the heather market because 
of the dress situation. Retailers are 
not yet assimulating earlier pur- 
chases made by the jobbers, appar- 
ently being in doubt as to whether 
or not the longer skirts will affect 
the demand for heather hosiery. 
The jobbers thus far have fair sized 
stocks on hand, and they are not 
disposed to increase these holdings 
until their goods begin to move out 

Men's cotton, wool and silk hosiery 
are moving in the order named. The 
demand for cotton has subsided ap- 
preciably since the flurry of demand 
a month or two ago, when buyers 
entered a month or tow ago, when 
buyers entered the market showing 
evidence of a desire to buy exten- 
sively. When they were unable to 
get all the goods they wanted for 
immediate delivery from stock the 
buyers declined to contract heavily 
in advance, with the result that this 
business has fallen off considerably. 


Knit Goods Inquiry at Chattanooga. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—While orders 
for spring goods are not yet being 
placed with local hosiery mills by 
jobbers, a number of inquiries are 
being received, according to staté- 
ments of several leading hosiery mil! 
plant representatives. The inquiries 
indicate that orders will be placed 
within a short time. 


A good volume of orders for fall | 


and winter goods is now being re- 
ceived by the Mountain City Spin- 
ning Company, according to Gen- 
eral Manager Alex Magill. As yet 
no orders for spring delivery have 
been received. Mr. Magill. reports 
that he has received a number of 
inquiries during the past few days 
from jobbers. ' He takes this to in- 


dicate that there will be orders 
fortheoming shortly. 
The Mountain City company 


manufactures mercerized lisle and 
combed yarn men’s half hose. This 
product is sold exclusively to the 
jobbing trade. If any of the local 
hosiery mills have resorted to house 
lo house canvassing for the sale of 
their hosiery, the correspondent for 
The Daily News Record was unable 
to discover it. There is one small 
mill located 40 miles from Chatta- 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines forall kinds 
of knitted articles. _ 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Chauncey A. Williams 


Everything In _ 


Factory and Main Office : MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office—40 South 7th Street 


Makers of “CAW” Brand Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 


Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 


two- thread 
loopers. 


Also Attachments 


than 25 per cent. 


nooga reported to be doing some di- 
rect selling but this report could not 
he verified. Most of the mills in this 
section sell to jobbers. There are a 
few who sell to retailers direct. 
With regard to prices next spring, 
the manager of the Mountain City 
plant declared that he did not see 
how they could be lower and that 
it looked at present as if there would 
be an advance of 10 to 15 per cent. 
Labor is not expected to decline fur- 


ther and cotton seems to be hover- 


ing around 18 to 20 cents. A »mall 
decline would hardly be reflee!ad in 
the price of varn. 


Wants Change in Hosiery Tariff. 


A committee. appointed hy the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. already 
is at work compiling data to be sent 
to the Tariff Commission, which will 


ereated after President Harding 


signs the new tariff measure, In an 
effort to prove that the industry is 
not adequately protected by 
terms of the bill as it now stands. 
articular efforts will be made by 
the committee to effect changes in 
the measure in so far as infants 
socks and the cheaper grades of 
cotton. hosiery are concerned. 

The data to be submitted by the 
association's committee is expected 


‘to show that German competition 


will virtually place the American 
business in certain lines at a stand- 
still unless more adequate protec- 
tion is accorded domestic manufac- 
turers. 


Underwear Mills Begin Production 
For Spring. 


While most of the underwear mills 
making both light and heavy under- 
wear are still working principally on 
merchandise for delivery this. fall 
they are beginning to make prepara- 
tions for next spring, they state, and 
production will probably be begun 
ona scale to care for present orders 
within a few weeks. 

Some of the mills are. already 
working to capacity on spring goods, 
and many shipments have already 
gone out to customers who bought 
early on a cash basis for early de- 
livery, receiving price concessions in 
return for taking their purchases 
in time to elear the way at the mills 
for further production and possible 
storage, 

The majority of the mills still 
have about 25 per cent of their full 
fall production to finish, while they 
have about 50 per cent of. their 
spring business already booked, they 
report: Some mills even claim to 
have sold as much as ‘75 per cent 
of their capacity for next spring, 
while others state that so far they 
have not booked orders for. more 


Cotton Underwear Demand for Fall 
Reported Strong. 


Heavyweight cotton underwear 
for fall is selling well in duplicate 
orders, manufacturers report. It is 
also stated that the supply of mer- 
chandise avatiable is none too good, 
as the mills have been producing 
only on order, following the buyers’ 
policy of operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


Thursday, Sept. 24, 1922. 


Prices have shown no change re- 
cently, levels still being on a basis 
of $6.50 for 412-pound fleece union 
suils and $6.25 for 11-pound ribbed 
suits, with possible concessions of. 
25c to 50e a dozen on sub-standard 
goods. While manufacturers are still 
busily predicting advances, so far 
very few have found it possible to 
make their customers see the sit- 
uation from their point of view, and - 
the majority, by keeping their prices 
down, are holding the entire market 
steady at the low level. 


Mercerized Goods Moving. 


Coincident with the announcement 
of the opening of its lines in the 
last week for spring, a hosiery man- 
ufacturing company. having a pro- 
duction not exeeeded in volume by 
that of any other concern was said 
to have contracted for 1,000,000 
pounds of mercerized yarn. . The 
report, which is not wholly lacking 
confirmation and is believed by yarn 
merchants to whom a contract was 
submitted, is taken to mean that the 
company sold heavily ..for spring 
even before the formal opening. 
The quantity of yarn involved in the 
transactions—some persons insist 
the contract is for 1,500,000 pounds 
—leave the inference that mercer- 
ized goods are moving into their 
former place. 

Cheap cotton hosiery, made from 
coarse carded yarn, is In Improving 
inguiry, and higher prices are prom- 
ised by the first of October, when 
one of the large mills making low 
end goods, for men, women and 
misses, wilt offer its lines for de- 
liveries late next spring. 

Our mills are going to stick to the 
low end,” said John M. Berry, of 
the Rome and Cherokee mills in 
Georgia. The production of the two 
mills in the eight months to August 
31, M. Berry says, was 15 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1921, and the mills are sold 
ahead for about three. months. 

Another Southerner, the executive 
of one of the larger underwear mills. 
who was a visitor to the North hk 
few weeks ago, savs he believes “we 
are on the brink of a period of the 
greatest activily in three years. High 
price and low price stocks have been 
liquidated, production has been light 
for more than two vears and this 
country has more money than any- 
thing else except brains, and as 
neither will remain idle, there ean- 
not be a continuation of stagna- 
tion.” 

Low-cnd hosiery still continues to 
move in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner, but the priee influence is again 
evident here. The buyer is of course 
more inclined toward this class of 
merchandise at the present time in 
view of the fact that the great mass 
of the consuming public will be in 
a position this fall where they will 
have to economize on many articles 
able on aceount of judicious opera- 
tions in the purchase of yarns to 
of apparel. The mills which are 
name the most attractive prices are 
entirely satisfied with the business 
received in this grade of hosiery, 
but few are in position to continue 
offering their merchandise at the 
old price, unless the unexpected 
should oceur in the yarn market and 
prices fall off. 
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BANNER 


Speed Production 

Simplicity Quality 
All 

Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 

two new modles, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and — 

the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
31-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 guage. 


HEMPHILL COMPAN 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. | James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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Everlastingly on the Job 


From 


night when necessary, 


sun-up to sun-down, and far into the 
SHAMBOW Shuttles 


keep ‘‘everlastingly on the job.’’ 


Every part of a SHAMBOW Shuttle is made 
under our own roof and measurements, spindle 


fit, ete., 


must he in exact accord with eustomers’ 


specifications and requirements, 


Each 


SHAMBOW Shuttle passes a close final 


inspection, and in every detail must reach the 


‘“SHAMBOW Standard’? 


to get by. 


Your shuttle bill will be smaller 
Your imterruptions. will be fewer 
Your production will be greater 
Your product will be better 


If you standardize on 
the Custom- Built Shuttle 


Shambow Shuttle Company 
Woonsocket, R. U. S. A. 


The Navy Special 


Waterproof Belt 


Has Become Known as a 


Universal Belt 


Because 


Navy Special Wa- 


terproot Belt is sold — 


under a rigid war- 
ranty to give entire 
satisfaction to the 
purchaser, and it 
will be 


replaced without 


cost if it should 
prove defective in 
material or work- 
manship. 


repaired or 


It is built to deliver at a max- 
imum power every Gay it is in 
service, | 

It is especially suited for 
service in the Weave Sheds 
where the high humidity makes 
the average belt come apart at 
the laps. Its initial cost is very 
little more than that of ordi- 
nary belting and frequently less 
than that of fabric and compo- 
sition belting. You take no 
chances when buying a 


Baltobelt 


Baltimore Belting Co. 
Factory BALTIMORE, MD. 
Southern Branch Spartanburg,S.C. 


Full Stock Carried at Our 
Southern Branch House 


Names Omitted from Exhibitors List. 


In the list of exhibitors for the 
Southern Textile Exposition, which 
was published in the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin of September 7, it was 
found that the names of a number 
of exhibitors were omitted. The list 
was published as sent us and with 
no intention of omitting any exhibi- 
tor, 

The names of the companies which 
have reserved space at Greenville < 
and which were left out of the list 
printed September 7 are as follows: 

Danville Cord Machine Co., Dan- 
ville, Va.;: Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Brittain, Conn.; Henrietta Mills, 
Caroleen, N. C.; Lawrence Leather 
Co., A. G., Boston, Mass.; Hanson Co., 
The, Boston, Mass.: Lanenby, F. W.. 
& Go., Baltimore, Md.; Link-Belt 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Livermore, 


H. Greensboro; ‘Lockwoord, 
Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Lunken- 
heimer Co., The, New York: Lup- 


ton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; Minter Homes Co.; Greenville, 
S. €.; Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: Tension Co., L. V. B., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

With the Fifth Southern Textile 
Exposition to be held in Textile Hall 
October 19-25 still one month off, 
182 exhibitors have contracted for all 
space in the hall and without ques- 
tion the exposition this year will be 
the greatest ever held in the South. 
Every available display space im the 
hall has been sold and there are a 
number of exhibitors on fhe waiting 
list, ready to take up any of the 
contracts of those who are likely 
to cancel their reservations. 

At the last Textile Exposition held 
in the large hall in 1920, there were 
168 exhibits at the show. These 
figures alone show the ever increas- 
ing popularity of the biennial évent. 

Seventeen states wil be represent- 


ed by exhibits during the textile 
week. These states include practi- 
cally the entire Atlantic Coast and 


there are some states farther West 
which will be represented. 
Although it is a full month before 
the opening of the show, Capt. Guy 
B. Foster, chairman of the. trans- 
portation committee, has already be- 


gun receiving exhibits. While the 
machinery he has received is only 


a small type, it shows that the large 
manufacturing companies in the 
East are vitally interested in the 
coming exposition. An official deco- 
rator for the hall and booths has 
been engaged and the decorations 
this year, it is said, will be more 


,@laborate than for the 1921 Textile 


Products Show. 
W. G. Sirrine, president of the 


Southern Textile Association, has re- 
turned from New York. He. pur- 
chased a complete electrical light- 
ing system which will be installed 
in the hall from Alexander Leftwich 
who put on the Merchandise Fair in 
New York. The system will be a 


novelty in Greenville, and the en- 
lire structure will brillantly 
lighted. 


Karly Mauldin has been appointed 
manager of the show with Miss W 
Hayne Perry assistant manager, and 
effective October 1 they will make 
Textile Hall their headquarters 
Major W. F. Robertson has been 
named chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. He has arranged 
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for two dances at Cleveland Hall, 
and a reception at the Country Club. 

During Textile Week three con- 
ventions will be held. The first of 
these will be the Southern Textile 
Textile Asociation on October 20 and 
21. Officers of this association are 
J. W. Clark, Durham, N. C., presi- 
dent, and A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. 
C., secretary. 

Members of the Southern Textile 
Social Workers’ Association will 
convene there on October 21. 

The fall session of the South Car- 
olina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held October 24. The 
three conventions will be held in 
Textile Hall. 


The show proper will be held on 
the second floor. On the ground floor 
wil be placed information booths, 
rest rooms, writing rooms, telephone 
booths, public stenographers, mail 
and telegraph offices and the offices 
of the housing committee and man- 
agers. 


New Du Pont Dye. 


Wilmington, Del.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company announces the 
development of a dye known as Pon- 
tamine Fast Blue RL, which is a di- 
rect color of reddish blue shade and 
which the. Company states possesses 
very good resistance to light for.a 
color of this class. In its announee- 
ment the Company says: 

“It dyes very evenly in light end 


delicate shades, being well adapted 
for use in combination with other 
Pontamine colors for the production 
of fancy shades. It has very geod 
solubility and is an excellent coter 
for padding and machine dyeing. 


“Pontamine Fast Blue RL is svwit 
able for dyeing raw _ stock, yarns. 
pieces, especially material intender 
for tapestries, linings, dress goods, 
velvets, linens, half-linen, saleens,'or 
other materials where exceptional! 
fastness to light is required. 


“This color is particularly suitable 
for the production of fast to light 
shades on pure and tin-weighted silk 
It is also an excellent product for 
artificial silk, vielding shades of 
great brilliance. 


“When applied to cotton- aka 07 
cotton silk materials from a faintly 
alkaline Glauber’s salt bath, the 
animal fibers are only faintly tinted: 
when dyed from a boiling neutral 
Glauber’s salt bath, the cotton is 
dyed somewhat heavier than the 
wool. 


Pontamine Fast Blue RL may be. 
printed by the usual methods for di- 
rect colors. It is easily discharged 
while with sulfoxylates. 


“It is suitable for dyeing paper 
and should find considerable use for 
shades in which good fastness to 
light is required.” 


Woolen Sweaters in Japan. 


Woolen sweaters in coat style are 
worn. almost universally by lower 
classes in Tokio in the winter. There 
is a flourishing local production of 
sweaters and it is not certain that 
the higher priced and better quality 
American article could be sold there. 
says Commercial Attache Abbott, 
Tokio, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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pound,” says the association. 


Claim New Cotton Cost Over 24 


Cents. 


St. Matthews’ 8. C.—-The American 
Cotton Association, in a special re- 
port, estimates the average cost of 
producing cotton during the present 
year at 2425 cents per pound and 
estimates the average of what the 
market value of spot cotton should 
be to “give to the growers a fair 
and reasonable profit,” at 30.50 cents 
per pound. 

The association's figures on the 
estimated average sost of produc- 
tion and the average suggested 
reasonable selling price are as fol- 
lows: 


Florida .. 30.00 
Georgia .. 32.50 
29.00 
Mississippi .. -. 29.10 
North Carolina . 22.83 
South Carolina . 34.21 
Tennessee. . 24,48 28.71 
Texas... . 24.48 28.71 
©. 8 Average .. .. .. 2425 30.50 


“The average cost of growing lint 
eotton over the Cotton Belt this 
year, as shown by the above state- 
ment and based upon the present 
prospective yield, is 24 1-4 cents per 
“The 
average selling price of spot eelton 
which would be considered fair and 
reasonable, amounts to 30 1-2 cents 
yer pound. A selling price of six 
eents per pound above actual cost 
of production is regarded as quite 
reasonable. in view of the average 
low yield of bales per plow and with 
but one turnover for the entire 
year. The average cost price of pro- 
duction as figured at this dafe would 
be proportionately increased or low- 
ered according to the reduction or 
merease in the present estimated 
forecast of the yield of cotton for 
1922. 

More Than 1,000 Questionaires. 

“More than 1,000 questionaires 
were mailed out to the various coun- 
ties and States containing the fol- 
lowing inquiries: 

14. The estimated cost of grow- 
ing cotton in this community, from 
the most authentic figures obtain- 
pound of lint cotton. 

2. Due to the extraordinary haz- 
ards of production, the extra ex- 
pense of boll weevil control, and 
based upon the present supply and 
demand, a fair and reasonable price 
for spot cotton should be not less 
cents per pound for 
the 1922 crop. 

“The replies to the above inqui- 
ries were carefully tabulated and the 
results shown, as above stat.d, by 
States and for the Cotton Belt as 
a whole. The report is given to the 
publie as the first data on estimated 
eost for 1922. 

“There is estimated to be about 
2,000,000 cotton growers in the South 
with an average vield of about six 
hales..of cotton to the family, the 
family consisting of the head, wife 
and three children. There is only 
one turnover of the crop during a 
vear. Hence, the cotton farmer is 
entitled to what might be properly 
designated as a ‘long’ profit. The 
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volume of cotton handled is limited 
fo a very few bales per family. A 
profit of 10 cents per pound, there- 
fore, cannot be considered excesive 
or unreasonable. It would mean pe 
profit of not exceeding $300 per an- 
num as compensation for a year of 
hard labor, many discomforts, cheap 
and poorly provided homes, and the 
most meagre living. Where cotton 
is handled in volume by large cot- 
ton firms or manufacturers, the 
profit per pound can he reduced to 
a much lower margin. The usual 
rule of business in such cases is a 
quick furnover and ‘short’ profits 
Some influential leaders in the cot- 
trade are taking short- 
sighted position that the percentage 
of profit to the cotton grower, if he 
should be allowed a profit, should 
he gauged by the narrow margins 
applicable to those who handle cot- 
fon in large volume. It can be read- 
ily seen that if the growers are to 
he given encouragement and anv- 
thing like a square deal, thaf such 
comparisons are unreasonable and 
will not stand the searchlight ofan 
equifable investigation. 
Demand for Cheap Cotton. 


“There is a world demand for 
chean cotton .and cheap fabrics 
There can he no fault to find with 
this demand. owing to the present 
low purehasine power of the world 
nopulation. There must, however 
he a reasonable basis for ealeulation 
and iust. what cheap coffon means 
if the welfare of the eotton growers 
is fo he considered. The proner defi- 
nition of cheap. cotton is cotton that 
is produced as economically as pos- 
sible bv the growers and which will 
sell in the open. markets aft an aver- 
age cost of production, plus a reas- 
onable profit fo the growers. A 
price lower than that means econfis- 
cation of the nropertyv of the crow- 
ers and will ultimately foree the in- 
dustry to disaster. The addition of 
a few cents per pound to the stanle 
in order to make the industry profit- 
ahle to the growers. will have ht 
slight upon the price of the 
finished fabrics to the ultimate con- 
sumer. This maybe strikingly il- 
lustrafed in the ease of a cotton shirt 
manufactured out of 20-cent raw 
eotton and sold in the retail market 
for Tt requires only one-half 
nound of lint cotfon to manufacture 
the cloth used in a shirt. If the 
price of snot cotton should be ad- 
vaneed to 30 cents ner pound. there- 
hv givine a reasonable market value 
to the farmers. if would 
5 cents fo the refail price of the 
shirf. makine if $105. To add. 33 
ner cent fo the priee of raw cotton 
does not by anv means imnlv thal 
the price-of the finished product into 
which the cotton enters must be in- 
ereased 33 per. cent. Yet that is the 
impression sought to be created hv 
fhe cotton trade in a sfrenunous ef- 
forf to nrevent cotton from selline 
at a profitable price to the grow- 
Prs. 

“AMERICAN COTTON ASSN. 
“Harvie Jordan, Seerefarv’ 


Clemson. Textile School. Growing. 


Clemson College, S. C.—Every foot 
of the bie textile building, which 
houses the textile department of the 
college, is crowded so steady has 


heen the growth of this department 


in the past several years. With the 
addition of one more instructor and 
a number of new big textile ma- 
chines, the department is_ better 


equipped than ever to do good work 


and if is well that this is so, for 
the class now entering textile work 
for the first time is the biggest that 
the department has ever received in 
one session. 

The addition to the textile faculty 
is W. P. Enloe; as instructor in 
textiles in the vocational educational 
work. Mr. Enloe is a native of Ala- 
bama. was educated at Washington 
and Lee Universily and at the Lowell 
Textile school. He has been familiar 
with cotton mill work for many 
vears, his father having been super- 
intendent of a cotton mill at his 
home in Roanoke, Ala. During the 
war he served in the aviation corps 
and was a specialist in aerial photo- 
graphy. 

The textile department, as now 
organized, gives a total of over 30 
courses in the several divisions 
namely: textile chemistry and dye- 
ing, weaving and designing, carding 
and spinning. These classes are 
taught by Prof. C. S. Doggett, the 
director of the department; Prof 
C. W. McSwain, Associate Prof. H 
W. Horton, Assistant Prof. R. J. 


Cheatham, and Instructor W. P. En- 


loe. Two other lines of work done 
in eonnection with the department 
are: First, textile research work 
done in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and training for industrial education 
done in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education. The tex- 
fil® research work is in charge of 


Prof. W. G. Blair, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Clemson textile faculty. 
and the industrial educational work 
is in charge of Prof. H. B. Adams. 


state supervisor of trade and _ in- 
dustrial education. Professor Dog- 
gett, director of the department, is 
consulting professor of industrial 
education. | 

An interesting fact in connection 
with the enrollment in textile cour- 
ses is that three natives of foreign 
countries, who are students at Clem- 
son college, are all taking courses 
in textile industry. These are Y 
Tshukivama, a native of Japan and a 
graduate of Osaka Institute of Tech- 
nologv: M. V. Martin. a native of 
France, and A. D. Muthiah, a native 
of India. All three of these repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries are 
studving textiles with a view of re- 
turning to their native lands to en- 
gage in textile manufacturing. | 


Patents Device to Prevent Kinky 
Filling. 

Columbia, S. C.—A. R. Meeks, busi- 
ness manager for North Highlands 
Star, has received a patent on his 
invention for prevention of kinky 
filling. 

Mr. Meeks was formerly overseer 
of the weave rooms at the Columbus 
Manufacturing Company where he 
experienced considerable trouble 


with kinky filling, which: led him 


into the field of invention. : 

After a successful trvout of the 
little device invented, and placed 
in the shuttles in his own weave 
room, he decided to apply for a 
paent. Results of application are 
stated above. 


types. 


is accepted American 
Blacks. It 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Atlantic Yellows 
Atlantic Blues 
Atlantic Maroons 


Specialists in Sulphur Colors—all efforts are 
expended in producing finished products, 
which ARE SUPERIOR to any prevailing 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK 


possesses 
greater strength and greater brilliancy. 


Use Atlantic Products 
Where Superior Results are Desired 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Standard of Sulphur 
greater solubility, 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
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Household Articles of Cotton. 


‘Continued from Page 7). 

the other beam, and in this wavy 
causes a ripple effect in the woven 
cloth. The demand for this class of 
goods is chiefly by hospitals where 
cheapness and the ease with which 
they may be laundered make them 
particularly desirable. 

Comfortables.—These are some- 
times spoken of in the. trade as 
quilts or comforts. They are made 
with two layers of fabric between 
which is wadding or batting. The 
fabrics used are. standard weaves 
of cloth having 32 to 36 warp threads 
ner inch, and from 64 to 88 filling 
threads per inch: also sateen cloths 
with 64 to 104 threads per inch in 
the warp and 96 to 180 threads per 
inch in the filling. It is estimated 
that the domestic production of com- 
fortables in 1920 was about 2,500,000 

Ouilts vary in size from 92 to 10° 
inches for the larger ones, done to 
28 by 63 inches for the erib size. 

Domestic Production. 
Value of output.—Statisties show 


‘that in 1919 bedspreads and quilts 


Marseilles, satin, and crochet) were 
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produced at a value of $10,245,000. 


Materials—The yarns used are of 
domestic origin, ranging from 3s to 
80s, both single and ply, with the 
lower sizes predominating. 

Equipment.—Jaequard looms are 
required for Marseilles, satin, and 
erochet quilts, but of somewhat diff- 
erent type in each case. Dimity bed- 
spreads and “ripple cloth” are made 
on a plain, or else a dobby, loom 
These various looms are built in 
the United States. 

Methods of production.—The mak- 
ing of quilts is only one stage be- 
vond the manufacture of fabrie 
Weaving is the most importan: pro- 
cess and presents the same problem 
as for similar pieee goods, As a rule 
quilfs are woven in the gray and 
then bleached and finished. The 
process subsequent to weaving will 
eause a quilt to shrink about 10 per 
cent in the width and to gain about 
{1 per cent in the length. After the 
quilts are bleached, starched, and 
blued, they are cut, and hemmed. 
scallopped or fringed, special ma- 
chines being used for eaeh opera- 

Official Textile Directory for 1920 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the | 
National Ring Traveler Company 


Providence, R. I. 


SONS CO. 
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clutch can be. used. 
Transmission Machinery. 


wcmete OF 


USA 


friction surfaces of large area, compact mechanism 
and unusual strength is readily applied and adjusted 
gives maximum results with minimum wear and is 
adapted for all classes of service where a friction 
Save power with WOOD'S 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


> MILTON G, SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


is an important 
item in transmis- 
sion machinery and 
a factor that has 
been given careful 
attention in the 


Universal Giant 
Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 


(\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


there are 20 concerns engaged in this 
line of manufacture. The capitali- 
zation ranges from $10,000 to 82,- 
000,000, but the largest part of the 
oulpul is undoubtedly by the heav- 
ily capitalized establishments, as 
the fotal number of looms operated 
by all the small concerns is not 
much greater than the number In 
one large mill. Other goods, such as 
sheetings, ginghams, and cotton da- 
mask, are often produced in con- 

Oreanization._Aceording to the 
junction with the manufacture of 
bedspreads. In some establishments, 
curtains, tapestries, and uphdlstery 
goods are made, while 11 are not re- 
ported as manufacturing other fab- 
ries. The number of looms operat- 
ing on this class of goods in the 
United States during 1920 was ap- 
proximately. 1,800. 

Geographical distribution. — The 
New Eneland States. shown more 
looms in the industry than any other 
section. with North Carolina prob- 


-able seeond and: Pennsylvania third 


There are a greater number of es- 
tablishments in Pennsylvania than 
in anv other State, but it is nol 
likely that their output exceeds. in 
value that of other States, as the 
mills are small and do not manu- 
facture quilts éxclusively. 
Competitive Conditions. 

Judging from import statistics, 
there jis little foreign competition 
in ecotfon quilts or bedsvreads, for 
although imports from 1914 to 1920 
may have been small hecause of ab- 
normal conditions, imports under 
the act of 1909 could not have 
heen small beeause of abnormal 
eonditions.. imports under the aet 
of 1909 could not have amounted to 
a very formidable figure, as the 
lapgest value imported under the 
“basket clause.” whieh included 
many other articles. was $1,813,205 
in 1910. An importer made the state- 
ment thal competition from domes- 
fic manufacturers have become s0 
strone that foreign goods ean not 
romnpete except on the verv fines! 
anality, usually of heavy weight. and 
these only in small lots bought by 
retail stores making a feature of im- 
ported goods. The importer asserts 
that the English quilfs are superio) 
in quality of varn and in weave, bul 
that this has little effect on. their 
stabilitv. as the largest consumers 
of imported goods ‘are. the hotels 
where superior qualitv. counts fo» 
less than the cheaper price of the 
American. goods, 

Imports. 

In statistics of imports cotton 
auilfs are ineluded with cotton 
blankets. and this elassifieation be- 
eins only with the act of 1913. Avail- 
able figures, representing vears of 
unusual conditions. are not a very 
reliable index of foreign compeéti- 
tion. Imports of cotton quilts and 
blankets were highest in 1920; being 
valued at $387.074; in 1921 they were 
valued at $230,862. The amount i1m- 
ported, however, is so small as not 
io be. competitive with domestic 
manufacture. All the present im- 
ports of quilts are satin quilts with 
raised Jacquard figures. Marseilles 
juilis have 
frue Marseilles has not been im- 
ported for vears. Domestic manu- 
facturers practically control the 
home market in the cheaper. grades, 
so that few crochet quilts are im- 
ported. England is the most. im- 
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portant source of foreign goods. 
Exports. 

Exports are not recorded, but are 
larger than imports. For instance. 
Canadian statisties for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 121, show imports 
from the United States of quilts anc 
bedspreads valued at $235,932. 

Cotton Blankets. 

Des cription.—Blankets are nap- 
ped fabrics, the nap being produced 
bv a partial cufting and raising of 
fhe fibers. The processes have been 
so developed that a fabric entirely 
of cotton may be made to resemble 
wool, or given what is known as a 
“wool finish.” The spring feel. of 
wool is sometimes obtained bv a nar- 
fial use of Chinese cotton. which is 
coarser and more” than 
American cotton. Three distinet 
fypes of cotton blankets are com- 
moniv nroduced—i. e.. staple blan- 
kefs. which are: plain woven with 
ealored borders; wool-finish blank- 
etfs, having colored borders: and Jar- 
amard figured blankets. The stanle 
MEenkets. are moueh cheaper than 
thase of wool finish or the Jaequard 
figured. The principal operations in 
blanket manufacture consist of 
weaving. nanping, cutting. and hind- 
ine. or finishing with an overedge 
stifeh. The eomman larger sizes are 
64 hy 78 inches and 72 by 84 inches 
while the crib sizes are 30 bv 40 
inches and 36 hv 50 inches. 

Domestie Production. 

Materials-—Warp varns used in 
blanket manufactfire usnally 
hetween 15s and 20s and the filling 
varns 2 to 6s: these are of domestic 
production -and earded only. The 
looms used in weaving are of do- 
mestie manufacture. In the finished 
hlanket the warn ends are nsuallv 
from 38 to 50 per inch. while the fill- 
ing picks varv from 26 to 48 per 
ineh. Other cloths are usually made 
in coninetion with the manufac- 
fure of hlankets. some of whieh 
be napved goods, outing flannels 
felfs. shirtings, shoe twills, 

Orean‘zation.—Although there are 
ahout 43 manufacturers of cotton 
hlankets in the United States. the 
hulk of production is bv three or 
four concerns. each having a cani- 
falization of from. $1,000,000 {fo $3.- 
500,000. while manv of the others 
are eanitalized at $800.000 or more. 
In 1919 the produetion of cotton 
hlankets. of all kinds, was valued af 
839 640/000. these being produced 
largelv in the northern states: two 
mills having a relatively small pro- 
duction were situated in the Caro- 
linas. 

Imports. 

Import figures for cotton blankets 
are included in the statistics for eui- 
fon quilts. Together they amourted 
fo a maximum value of $387,074 in 
1920 and $230,862 in 1921. Most of 
the importations consist of medium 
and high quality goods, and in gen- 
eral they are not sold as blankets 
bul are made up into fancy jackets, 
lounging robes, bath = robes, . etc 
These have beautifully colored 
varns running through the. goods, 
and the finished articles sell for 
high prices. 

Quantities were given, for the 
first time, in the last half of the 
calendar year 1918; during this pe- 
riod 10,328 cotton quilts and blankets 
valued at $37,544 were imported 
Prior to 1914 imports of cotton 
blankets consisted largely of faney 
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Pacquard figured goods from Ger- 
many. Imports from Japan have 
increased but do not amount to a 


substantial proportion of the whole. 
Japanese statistics asigning them a 
value of only $6,300 in 1919, 
Polishing Cloths, Dust Cloths, Mop 
Cloths, Wash Rags or Cloths. 
Description.—Polishing cloths are 
small squares of napped cotton fab- 
ric, either 12 by 12 inches, or 18 by 
i8 inches, used in the household for 
polishing and dusting metal, glass, 
and wood, also in the harness trade 


and by the automobile-accessory 
business. Prior to 1914 these cloths 
were made with striped borders 


woven on four sides, but today the 
greatest demand for cloths with 
colored borders,.and hemmed only 
on two opposite sides. These cloths 
are generally made of medium and 
heavyweight flannels: velveteen 
also employed in smaller quantity 
for polishing. silverware. During 
1920 the domestic product amounted 
'o about 25,000 cloths, one company 
making more than one-half the 
total, the resting being produced by 
one or two other concerns. 

Dust cloths are usually 19 by 20 


IS 


Is 


inches and have a border. on. all 
four sides. In general, the. border 


varns are red and blue; the body 
fabrie has white yarns in. one. di- 
rection, and orange-colored yarns in 
the other direction, giving the cloth 
a light orange appearance. These 
are made of light flannel and are 
not produeed in the United States. 

Mop cloths, sometimes called serub 
cloths, are usually all eotton, and 
are about 20 by 20 inehes in size 
The warp varns are very coarse with 
little twist; the. filling varns are 
almost one-eighth ineh in diameter. 
and would be considered nearer a 
roving: than a yarn. The squares 
are, in general, hemmed only on-the 
two sides running parallel with the 
filling. 

Wash: rags or cloths, also called 
face cloths, are about 15 by 15 inches 
and made of terry woven eloth. The 
borders usually contain. colored 
varns; many ecloths have colored 
varns running in both the warp and 
filling directions, and woven in such 


a manner as [fo form squares 
throughout ,and others are made 
with plain white varns. The do- 


mestic manufacturers practically 
control the United States market. 


Imports. 
Before the war the imports of 
polishing cloths and mop cloths 


usually from Germany and Austria 
were larger than domestic produc- 
tLon, but today the domestic product 
probably eonsumed -in larger 
quantities than the imported. 
Polishing cloths, dust cloths, mop 
cloths and wash rags or. cloths 
clased together in the import statis- 
fics, ranged from a maximum value 
Of $63,077, in 1914, to a minimum 
value of $7,023 in 1919.. In 1921 the 
imports were valued al $31,614. Ti 
is probable that polishing ¢loths and 
dust eloths. normally constituted a 
large part of the total. Imports were 
considerably increased in 1920 and 
1921 over those of any vear since 
1915, which. indicales .a.resumption 
of importation from Germany. 
Sheets and Pillowcases. 


is 


Deseription.—Sheetg.—Sheets. are 
made from wide sheetings, which 


are plain woven cotton cloths vary- 
ing in width from 36 to 90° inches: 
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even greater widths are sometimes 


used, The eloth is bleached white, 
viven a soft finish, then cut into: 
suitable lengths and hemmed for use 


as bed sheets or sewed up for pillow- 
The 81-inch width probably 
dominates for sheets, and 45 inches 
for pilloweases. 

Pillow tubing is woven on a loom, 
and differs from ordinary eloth in 
that it is woven as two cloths, one 
above the other. forming a continu- 
ous tube. This tubing is bleached, 
cut into required lengths, sewed up 
at one end, the other or open end is 
hemmed, and thev are then ready 
for use as pilloweases or bolster 


Cases. 


eovers. The tubing widths, as 
woven, vary from 18 to 24 inches 
the largest consumption being 42 
and 45 inches in circumference. 
Domestic Production. 
Materials. — In practically — al! 


sheets and pillowcases fhe yarn its 
carded only, the warp being made 
of about 2ts and the filling from 25s 
fo 308: normal constructions are 64 
hy 64 to 72 by 72 ends. per square 
inch. 
from 36 to 90 inehes while the 
weights range from 3.50 to 1.30 vards 


respectively, per. pound. The most 
usitial size sheet is 81 inches wide 
and 90 inehes in length: the next! 


largest: sizes are 81 bv 99, 72 bv. 90 
63 by 90, 90 by 99, and 90 by 108.) In 
conjunction with the manufacture 


of sheetings, other ¢loths are pro- 
duced such shirtings... sateens. 


chambravs, dress goods, drills, tow- 
els, erashes ducks, and ornaburegs. 
Production and consumption.—The 
domestic production is ample to sup- 
ply all needs, as the value of sheets 


and pilloweases produced in: the 
United States in 1919 amounted fo 
&3.369,000: this has reference to 


only those mills that make up sheets 


and pilloweases from cloths they 
themselves produce. An article in 
the February 10, 1921, issue of the 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
sfafes that there is a yearly domes- 


fic produetion of about. 20,000,000 
sheets. fhe fotal value of which 1s 
approximately  $20,000,000.. Pillow 


tubing, subsequently to he made into 
eases, amountedt o 15.243,000 square 
vards, valued af $1,484,000 in 1914 
and in the vear 1919 the production 
was’ 12,413.000 square. vards, valued 
af $2.555.000. Concerns primarily 
engaged in the production of sheet- 
ings are comparatively few. 
capitalization ranges from $1,000,000 
$12.000.000 each. 

Methods of production.—About 


The cloth widths are usually 
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Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 


J. S. Oliver & Co. 


59-61 Pearl St.,. NEW YORK 


Established 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening and Finishing All Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for: 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY of Belle, W. Va. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 


Manufacturers of 
: CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 


their 


one-sixth of the fotal production of | 


sheets and pilloweases sold in. the 
markel made in the mills where 
the elothi s. produced. There are 
also large coneerns which buy the 
grav sheeting. bleach if, then have 
it torn and hemmed to suitable 
size. Smaller. quantifies of these 
eoods are made, for their individual! 
use, by women who purcliase the 
grav or bleached sheeting from the 
stores. 

Geographical distribution. — The 
sheet and pillowcase industry is no! 
lecalized, although the New England 
States produce the bulk. A number 
of important establishments are lo- 


18 


‘ated. in’ Massachusetis. Rhode Is- 
land, New York. North Garolina, 
Virginia, and Alabama. 
. Imports. 
In the fiseal vear 1914 the total 
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1922 Fall Season Card of the Textile Color Card Ass’n 


THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


For Matching 
Mode 
Shades 


Our highly developed service laboratories 
are prepared to furnish formulas for the 
duplication of any of these shades on your 
material. Every different fabric or 
material requires a little different treatment 
or perhaps a different. selection of colors 
and very often the fastness requirements 
for one line are entirely different than for 
another. We are prepared to submit for- 
mulas to meet your own requirements and 
our practical mill demonstrators will, on 
request, assist you in obtaining the results 
in your own dyehouse. 

The use of our service will entail neither 
expense nor loss of time for you, 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 
Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Sales Offices: 


Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Greensboro, N. C. + 


par 


Boston, Mass. TODYESTUFF™ 
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Throw Off the Yoke. 


A prominent cotton manufacturer 
from the South entered a- yarn 
house on Chestnut Street in Phila- 
delphia last week and found the 
manager in conversation with the 
varn buyer of one of. the largest 
Philadelphia weaving mills. 

Upon introduction the Philadel- 
phia weaver began to abuse the 
Southern spinners for advaneing 
prices and became so rude’ that the 
Southern man walked back inlo a 
rear office. 

When the Philadelphia weaver 
left the yarn merchant apoiogized 
for him on the ground that he was 
heavily short of the yarn market 
and could not get his supplies at 
the price he had anticipated and 
added that there were an unsually 
large number of Philadelphia mills 
short of the yarn market af this 
time. 

Any man.who has sold yarn te 
the Philadelphia weavers and knitl- 
fers knows that as a rule they hav 
a contempt for and in many eases 
an intense hatred of the Southern 
varn manufacturers. 

It is regrettable that suéh a feel- 
ing does exist and, of course, there 
are many exceptions but the. atti- 
tude of the Philadelphia weavers 
and knitters towards the Southern 
yarn mills is not such as it should 
be. 

We have passed through two 
years during which there has been 
no profit in manufacturing yarns 
and millions of pounds of Southern 
yarns have been sold at less than 
cost in order to be able to operate 
our mills and give the employes 
badly needed employment. 

During the entire time the weav- 
ers and knitters of Philadelphia have 
proposed to believe that the South- 


ern spinners were making large 
profits and have used every effort 
to drive prices: still lower. 

Philadelphia depends largely upon 
the yarn mills of the South for its 
supplies of yarns and yet it can nol 
be denied that the attitude of the 
Philadelphia weavers and knitters 
is not good. 


There is not reason why the 
Southern mills should continue to 
feed the Philadelphia mills with 
varns at or below cost and it is time 
for the Southern spinners to awake 
to the fact that we can make most 
of the fabrics that are bemg made 
by the mills who buy our yarns. 

We are in touch with a Southern 
mill that is making ratine yarn and 
selling same in Philadelphia and we 
are also in touch with a Southern 
mill that is making the ratine yarn 
and weaving ratine cloth and we 
know that last named mill could 
testify to the increased profits re- 
sulting from the weaving of the 
goods. 

Years ago, they said that we 
could not manufacture the 
South yarns as high as 30s and 
then they said we could not manu- 
facture fine combed yarns but the 
80's and 100’s from Gastonia and Bel- 
mont mills have been sufficient to 
answer that prediction. Then they 
said that we could not manufacture 
fine fabrics but Judson, Dunean, Alta 
Vista, Stonecutter and other mills 
have demonstrated whal we can do, 

They will now say that we can 
nol manufacture upholstery, cur- 
tains, tapestry, carpets, etc, bul 
we say that the South ean do so 
and that when we do throw off the 
yoke of Philadelphia and enter upon 
the manufacture of such govas, it 
will be an evil day for Philade'plia 

The weavers and knitters of Phu- 


adelphia have the wrong attitude to- 
ward the Southern spinners Dut that 
attitude, together with their unwill- 
ingness to allow the spinners reas- 
onable profits, or any profit at all 
is, in our opinion, going to bring a 
reaction that will give Philadelphia 
a competition far more costly than 
paying reasonable prices for yarns 

We can do with our yarns the same 
things that the Philadelphia weav- 
ers and knitters do with them and 
there is no reason why we should 
wear out our machinery making 
varns without profit. 


Conboy and McMahon Seek Rem- 


nant of Operatives’ Money. 


According to the estimate of a 
man who worked with them Thos 
Failure MeMahon and “his brarns,” 
Mrs. Sarah Gonboy, took $250,000 
from the Southern cotton mill oper- 
atives during the two years prior 
to and including the Charlotte, Con- 
cord-Kannapolis strike. 

That does not prevent those two 
parasites from grabbing for any 
little remnant of the. operatives 
money that they may disclose and a 
nice little suit is now being waged 
at Landis, N. C. 

It seems that the operatives be- 
long to Textile Union No. 1267 at 
Landis collected and. deposited in 
their local bank the dues from their 
operatives but ‘becoming wise to 
the game being perpetrated upon 
them by Thos. Failure McMahon and 
becoming tired of losing months of 
wages at the instigation. of a rattle 
brained professional agitator like 
McMahon, they dissolve their union 
just as most of the other unions in 
this section have been dissolved. 

When the union dissolved they 
had in the bank $522.75. which was 
the property of those who had com- 
posed the union and which they in- 
dividually needed to pay some of 
the debts contracted, while follow- 
ing the man whose middie: name is 
“Failure.” 

Not better evidence of the nature 
of McMahon and Conboy need be 
cited than the fact that they have 
tried to get their claws upon this 
little remnant of the money of the 
Landis operatives and have gone in- 
to the courts in their effort to add 
this little fund to the thousands they 
have already gouged out of the cot- 
ton mill operatives of the South. 

The money belongs to the oper- 
alives who paid it into their local 
treasury and the entire textile in- 
dustry will wish their good luck in 
keeping their money out of the 
pockets of McMahon and Conboy. 


Listen To This. 


“There will be nothing doing in 
the textile centers of New Hamp- 
shire until the 48-hour week has 
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been granted. When this is done we 
will consider the question of return- 
ing to work.” 

This statement made by Thos 
Failure McMahon to the New Eng- 
land papers shows that he has be- 
come puffed up since the Pacific 
Mills, of Lawrence, Mass., laid down 
and allowed him to walk over them. 

As a matter of fact the Amoskeag 
and other New Hampshire Mills are 
operating and gradually reaching 
toward a full supply of operatives. 

As for as thev are concerned the 
followers of Thos. Failure McMahon 
can stay out all winter, in fact, for 
several winters if they prefer. 


Prices Today and Last Year. 


Comparison of prices between 
those current today and those cur- 
rent a year ago at this time, says 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company, makes an inter- 


esting study and furnishes peculiar 


contrasts. Cotton, of course, was 
considerably lower then, but among 
the print cloths, 64x60s and 68x72s 
were quoted at approximately to- 
day's prices, while 80x80s were one 
cent per yard higher. Among ihe 
Sheetings—the bag constructions as 
a rule—31” 5.00 yard; 37” 48x48 4.00 
yard, were higher then than now, 
but 56x60 4.00 yard and 36” 5.50 yard, 
were each 1-2c per yard below to- 
day’s prices. 72x80 Pajama Cheeks 
were then quoted at dic, todav at 
10 1-4c. The improvement in 20” and 
37" Drills is as noticeable as any- 
thing; 37” 3.50 yard, being 3-4¢e—37” 
2.75 yard, 1c and 30” 3.00 yard, 1 1-2 
cent per yard higher now than then. 


$6.000,000,000 the Total for 1922 
_ Crops. 


Washington, D. C—This year's 
important farm crops will be worth 
approximately $41,250,000,000 more 
than their value last year. Produc- 
tion forecasts announced today by 
the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cafe that, calculating their value on 
September 1 farm prices, this year’s 
important crops will aggregate ap- 
proximately $6,600,000,000. 

Three crops—corn, cotton and 
hay—will exceed a. billion dollars 
each in value, their aggregate com- 
prising more than one-half of the 
value of all the important crops. 
Corn will be worth approximately 
$496,000,000 more; cotton, $398,000,- 
000; oats $83,000,000; apples, $64,- 
000,000; hap (tame), $47,000,000; 
peaches, $36,000,000; and the value 
of tobacco, rice and cottonseed crops 
are expected to exceed their last 
year’s value. 

The calculated value of the crops 
will be: 

Wheat, $720,600,000. 

Corn, $1.801,900,000. 

Oats, $404,100.000. 

Barley, $88,500,000. 

Buckwheat, $11,600,000. 

Rye, 850,300,000. 

Potatoes, $385,400,000. 

Sweet potatoes, $116,200,000. 

Hay (tame), $1,037,600,000. 

Hay (wild), $122,600,000. 

Cotton (exclusive of seed), $1,064,- 
400,000. 

Apples, $227,200,000. 

Peaches, $88,100,000. 

Peanuts, $30,400,000. 

Flaxseed, $22,100,000. 

Beans, $49,600,000. 
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A. W. Capel has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Smith- 
erman Cotton Milds, Troy, N. C. 


C. G. Voss has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills Cilvria, Ala. 


D. D. Bruton has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Smitherman 
Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C. | 


Geo, W. Simpkins has resigned as 
night overseer spinning at the Man- 
chester Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


C. W. Nealey has resigned as 
superintendent of the Anniston Mfg 
Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Claud E. Bailey has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Buck Creek 
Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


J. G. Sanders has become assist- 
ant superintendent of the Magnolia 
Textile Corporation, New Orleans, 
La. 


J. R. Stewart has returned to his 
former position as overseer twisting 
and winding at the Ensign Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


J. A. Hinson has resigned as over- 


seer carding and spinning at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pine-. 


ville, N. C. 


D. 8. Crenshaw has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning af 
the China Gove (N. €.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. S. Stamey has accepted the 
position of master mechanic at the 
China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

J. T. Jordan, superintendent of 


the Mecklenburg Mil!s, Charlotte, N 
C., will also act as general superin- 
tendent of the Naney Cotton Mills. 
Tuckertown, N. C. 


D. R. Harriman, Sr., formerly of 
Greenville, S. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent at Stand- 
ard Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


P. M. Mitehell, of Greenville, 8. ©., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at thé Eureka Mills, 
Chester, 8. C. 


J. L. Wofford has resigned his po-: 


sition with the Mills Mill, Greenville, 
to return to his former position as 
overseer weaving af the Lydia Mills, 
Clinton, 8. CG. 


Doss Elmore has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Winget Mlil, 
Gastonia, N. C., to aecept a similar 
position with the China Grove (N 
Cotton Mill. 


W. P. Lee of Gastonia, N. C., is 
moving this week to China Grove. 
N .C., where he will be superin- 
tendent of the new China Grove Cot- 
ton Mill. 


L. W. Williams, of the Wyojo 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C., is now day 
overseer of spinning at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 5,. Pineville, 
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S. S. Williams has resigned his po- 
sition at the Helen Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., to become night overseer card- 
ing at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills. 


No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


C. B. Buchanan has resigned as 
superintendent of the Magnolia Tex- 


tile Corp. Magnolia, Miss., to accept | 
a similar position at the Stonewall’ 


Cotton: Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


W. C. Rowland has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the: Eureka 
Mills, Chester, 8S. C., to aceept a 


similar position af the Union-Buffalo 
Mills, Union, 8. 


L. T. Curry, overseer of weaving 


at the Laneaster Cotton Mills. Lan-. 


caster, 8S. €., and family, have been 
on a vacation trip to Mississippi, 
having made the trip by auto. 


D. R. Harriman. Sr., formerly 
of Greenville, S. C., has aecepted 
fhe position of superintendent of 
the Standard Cotton Mills, Monroe. 
N.C: 


A. R. Meeks, who recently resign- 
ed as overseer weaving and _ slash- 
ing at the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has heen 
anpointed managing editor of The 
Highland Star, of North Highlands. 
near Columbus. 


J. N. Williams has been promoted 
from night overseer of earding to a 
similar position on the dav run at 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5 
Pineville, N. C.. J. D. Hinson has re- 
signed as night overseer spinning a! 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5. 
Pineville, N. €. 


Douglas Textile Starches. 


It will be of interest to the tex- 
tile trade to know that Douglas tex- 
tile starches, which for many years 
were widely used in Southern mills 
are again on the market. Penick 
and Ford, of Cedar Rapids, a com- 
pany which was organized some 
of the Douglas Company, which was 
destroyed by fire two years ago and 
have an extremely well equipped 
plant for the manufacture of starch 
and other products. 

Penick and Ford, in addition to re- 
building the Douglas plant, also took 
over the entire organization of the 
Douglas Company, and Douglas 
starches will continue to be market- 
ed under the same sales force thal 
had in past years built up a very 
large business with the mills. 


Guy L. Morrison, well known trav- 
eling representative, who has a 
very extensive acquaintance among 
Southern mill men, has been ap- 
pointed Southern agent for Penick 
and Ford and will have charge of 
Douglas starch sales in the South- 


ern territory. Mr. Morrison will 
made his headquariers in Green- 
ville, 


i8 


Salesman Wanted. 


The. Cellugraph Engineering 
on a few salesmen 
United States. 


located 


Corporation is prepared to take 


in manufacturing centers of the 
The product of the Corporation is a_self-lubri- 


cating bearing already proven satisfactory in many thousand in- 


Address €. H. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


stallations. 


Fish, General Manager, 7: 


mye 


Tremont 


For 


Sale 


Subject to prior sale, can offer: 2 good 40-inch Kitson Pickers, 


Ball Bearing Beaters and Fans. 


Excellent condition. 38 Section 


Warps, excellent condition; 2 4x6 Spoolers, 2 No. 90 Universal Ring 


Winders. Above can be bought 
Carolina Shipping point. 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 


cheap. Prompt delivery, F. 0. B. 


Address H. Care Southern Textile Bul- 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


BALES COTTO 


Orders solicited for the purchase and sale of 
Cotton for future delivery in units of ten 
bales and multiples of ten. Present marginal 


requirements $10.00 


per bale. 


EBLIN & COMPANY 


115 Broad St. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


New York City 


Members Odd Lot Cotton Exchange of New York 


horn. 


baskets. 


Factories at Wilmington and 


This Laminar Roving Can is Seamless— 

It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 
Has a strong, turned over top— 

And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS alls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.” 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 

New lEingland Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


C, Bell, Vice-President, 
tesident Manager 

Home Office—Wilmington, 

Delaware 


Newark, Delaware 


Personal News 
| 


Kinston, N. C.—The Kinston Cotton 
Mills are contemplating the installa- 


tion Of looms for: tire cord fabric. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The installa- 
tion of new machines and other 
equipment is being planned by the 
Browning Hosiery Mills, East. Main 
street. 


‘Laneaster, S. €C.—The Lancaster 
Cotton Mills resumed operations to- 
dav after having been closed, due to 
coal shortage, a substantial ship- 
ment. of coal having been. recetrved 


Stanley, N. €—The Lola Manu- 
facturing Company has. purchased 
from the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 252 automatic 
looms and will change their mull to 
dress ginghams. 


Belmont, N. C—The annual stock- 


holders meeting. of the Imperial 
Yarn Mill was held -at the mill of- 


fice assembly room.. The annual re- 
ports showed that the affairs of the 
mill were in very satisfactory con- 
dition. five per: cent 
was declared. 


Bonham, Texas.—sSo 


great has 
been the demand for eotton..duck 


the Bonham Cotton Mills have been 
running overtime. Last week the 
mills broke their own record in man- 
ufaeturing cloth, some 36,000 pounds 
of it being made. 

China Greve, N. C.—The China 
Grove Cotton Mills have ordered out 
8.000 of their proposed 16,000 spindle 
equipment and expect fo receive the 
machinery about October 15. The 
other 8,000 spindles will be installed 
in 1923. W. P. Lee. of Gastonia, N 
C. will be the superintendent. 

Fort Worth, Texas —Rudy Cope- 
land and associates are interested in 
a cotton mill for Fort Worth pro- 
vided they can find an experienced 
and suecessful. manufacturer who 
is in position to take a reasonable 
amount of stock. ‘They have avail- 
able a. two-story, brick, conerete 
and steel building 100x500 feet. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Art Cloth 
Mills, Ine.. which were recently or- 
ganized to wave tine fabries is 
making Thev will start 
with 50 looms. The officers are: 
H. D. Gagner, president; R. L. 
Stowe, vice - president: and J. B 
Reeves, treasurer. The darectors are 
R. L. Stowe, A. C. Lineberger, H. D 
Gagner, W. T. Lowe ‘and E:T. 
Switzer. 


progress. 


Spindale, N. C.—The capital of the 
Spindale Mills Company, of this cily, 
is to be inereased from .$275,000. to 
$3°0.000, according tO an announce- 
ment reeentiv made. A new unil 
60 
to be erected at.a cost of S10.000. con- 
tract having been awarded G. W 
McAllister, of Lincolnton. N. C: 
Combed yarns will be the product: 
i,68 spindles are to be installed and 


ringham. 


dividend. 


SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


“|  TheK-A Electrical 
i; Warp Stop Motion 


is used by leading mills on all kinds of 
looms: plain and automatic, both here and 
abroad, for cotton, woolen, worsted and silk 
fabrics. Mills that have used it for years 
are extending their K-A Equipment. 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 


414 Realty Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1206 Charlotte, N. C. 


MOTORS—on Hand > 


1—125 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m. 
1—100 H. P. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
1—75 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 r. p. m. 
1—d0 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt,.875 r. p. m. 
1—15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 


Used, good condition. 
Also Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. P. 
to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. | 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 

and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clube 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


that 


‘uphold 
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the number of employes increased 
by about 25. | 

The equipment whieh has been 
purchased from the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. and 
Other firms will eost about $75,000. 


Troy, N. G—A. W. E. Capel has 
tendered his resignation as secretary 
and treasurer of the Smitherman 
Cotton Mills of this place. His resig- 
nation to hecome effective on the 
first dav of Oetober. At a meeting 
of the board of directors recently 
D. D. Bruton, formerly of Biscoe. 
but now living in Candor, was eleet- 
ed secretary and treasurer. of the 
milis to sueceed Mr. Capel. Mr. 
Capel has decided to retire from 
active business. In 1896 Mr. Capel, 
with the late 8. J. Smitherman, built 
the mills here, and he has been ac- 
lively engaged in this business since 
time. This mill has prospered 
under the management of Mr. Capel. 


~ When so many mills over the coun- 


try were closed down this mill was 
running and has lost very little time. 
For many years he was president of 
the Capelsie Mills. Prior to moving 
to Troy Mr. Capel was prominently . 
connected with the Columbia. Mills 
in Randolph eounty. 

Mr. Bruton comes to Troy well 
known. He was for some time man- 
ager of the Capelsie Cotton Mills 
and secretary and treasurer of the 
Biscoe Cotton Mills. 


Southern Mill Carrying Stocks of 
Mercerized Yarns in Philadelphia. 
Due to the condition in the hosiery > 

trade, with the purchasing. of yarns 

generally for nearly delivery,. the 

Marlboro Cotton Mills, of MeColl, §. 

C., have arranged to earryv stocks of 

mereerized yarn in Philadelphia, at 

least a carload of mercerized yarn 
at all times, for the convenience of 
fhe trade in Pennsylvania. The car- 
rying of stock of this character, in 
qualitv, in a Northern consuming 
center, is somewhat of a departure 
for a Southern mill, it is elaimed. 

The Marlboro Cotton Mills, however. 

finding their business in Pennsylva- 

nia expanding, consider this a log- 
ical move, | 
Courtenay Mills Appeal Order. 


Greenville, C.—An appeal from 
the order of Master E. Inman, mak- 


ing approximately 80 stockholders 
of the Courtenay Manufacturing 


company a party to the suit for a 
devision of the purchase of the man- 
manufacturing plant by W. L. Gas- 
soway and the Tsaqueena mills for 
$1,800,000 has been taken by the de- 
fendants through their attorneys. 
Bonham and Price, et al, if was an- 
nounced, While it is expected tha! 
the appeal will be heard in the eourt 
of comomn pleas next week, no fur- 
ther step can be now taken towards 
the hearing the of the ease by Mas- 
ter Inman until this issue is settled 
Should the court of common pleas 
Master Inman’s order, the 
defense still has reeourse to the su-. 
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preme court, it was explained. 

The suit arose after Campbell 
Courtenay and the Courtenay Man- 
ufacturing Company had sued W 
L. Gassaway and the Isaqueena Cot. 
ton Mills for $300,000 held in the 
form of unpaid notes, which was a 
part of the purchase price of the 
mill. W. L. Gasaway and the Isa- 
queena mills then filed a counter- 
suit through Haynsworth and Hayns- 
worth asking resition of the pur- 
chase on the grounds that irregular- 
ifies were found in the books of the 
Courtenay company, allowed in or 
der to escape the income tax. Ata 
recent term of court of common 
pleas the case was given to the 
master in equity for the hearing. 
of Textiles for Cotton Men’s 

Meeting. 


Story 


The business programme of the 
fall meeting of the National Assodcia- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, to be 
held at Atlantie Cily Oetober -4 and 
5, will deal with the story of tex- 
tiles. At the session Wednesday af- 
ternoon, October 4, the “Industrial 
History of Cotton Textiles” will be 
fhe subject under discussion. 
Meserve will speak on “The Develop- 
ment of a Mill City.” and Professor 
Melvin T. Copeland will tell “The 
Economie Story.” 

At the Thursday morning meeting 
“The Mechanic al History of Cotton 
Textiles” will be the topic, “Machin- 

ery Development of 400 Years” will 
be discussed by Parkman D. Howe. 
and EF. Kent Swift; Russell T. Fisher 
will read a paper, “Description of a 
New Machine,’ and EF. Dean Walen 
one entitled “Description of Long 
Draft Spinning.” Kennth Moller will 
falk on “Looking to the Future.” 

At the Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing two papers dealing with a dis- 
cussion .of the technieal side of ecot- 
ton manufacturing will be presented 
and there will be an industrial film 
showing the effeet of moisture on 
the cotton fiber. 


South Carolina Mills Increase Equip- 
ment. 


Columbia, 8S. C.—South 
eotton mills manufaetured products 
fo the value of $163,419,263 during 
the fiscal year ending in August, 
1922, as compared with $176,775,546 
for the fiseal year ending in August 
of last year, according to the 1922 
textile summary just issued by B 
Harris, commissioner of agriculture, 
ecommerce and industries. 

The capital stock invested in the 
mills this year — -120,505,576 as 
eompared with $123,295,190 last year. 
The total ca an oe invested in the 


fons of eoal used, 
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plants was $155,354,.299 as against from electricity. Greenville wsa 
$150,742,148 ae last year. ahead in the amount of eapital in- 
The number of spindles this year vested, the number of negro women 
was 5,075,672 against 5,034,861 for employed, horse power generated 
last year and the number of looms fram steam and horse power elee- 
was 115,217 against 117,342 for 1921 trically generated from steam. 


The number of knitting machines in 
the State was given at 1,227 as com- 
pared with 1,462 for last year. 

Short staple cotton used amounted 
to 873,681 and long staple, 49,729. 
The number of tons of coal used by 
the mills was 508,772. 


Power Curtailment May Be Averted. 

Settlement of the rail strike, with 
the resultant resumption of traffic 
movement approaching normal, is 
expected to relieve the sifuation for 


Employes were listed as follows the Southern Power Company, which 
in the report: 35,917 while male; sent ouf notices Thursday to indus- 
18.363 white female; 3,693 negro trial users of power that if might 
male; 812 negro female; 1,825 boys he necessary to shut off their power 
between 14 and 16 and 1,812. girls one day a week: to conserve coal. 
between these ages. ‘The estimated While the power company has 
village population was given as 147,- sufficient coal to last only about a 
864. week, due to irregular deliveries 

Horse power used was divided as during the last few weeks, during 
follows. according to the report: 26,- which it was necessary fo use the 
186 generated by water; 56,685 by four steam plantst o produce cur- 
steam; 117,358 electrically generated pent to supplement the water pro- 
by water; 11,380 electrically gener- queed power. because of unsually 
ated by steam. _ low water in the streams in this ter- 

Spartanburg county led the State pitory, sporadic receipts of coal may 
in practically all branches of the in- be. sufficient to tide over until eoal 
dustry. In the par value of stock, hegins to move over the roads in 
Spartanburg was first and that coun- normal amounts. 
ty also led in the number of spindles, Efforts are now beine made to 
looms, knitting machines, number of ayoid closing down one day a week 


number of 
in value of annual 
product, number. of white women 
employed, number of negro men em- 
ployed, in number of boys and girls 
emploved, in total village population 


bales of cotton consumed, and the settlement of the rail strike 
may allow a sufficient movement 
coal in time enough to provide: fue' 
enough fo keep the steam auxiliary 
plants operating. although 
not assured, according to a 


high of- 


number of white men employed and ficials of the company who discussed 
number of horse power generated the situation. 


ae TRADE MARK 
| BARBER - COMPANY 


| BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
\ -———— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:———- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. U.S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Carolina 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


this. is’ 
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Four steam plants at Eno, near 
Chapel Hill, at Greensboro, Rocky 
Mount and at Greenville have been 


burning from eighty to one hundred 
carloads coming in during the past 
six weeks, with the result that the 
bunkers, full at the beginning of the 
period, are now beginning to show 
bottom, aeccordimeg to officials of the 
company. 

The company has out orders. for 
20,000 tons of eoal that is supposed 
‘o be moving or tied up in trasit, it 
was stated, However, the move- 
ment has been so slow that the ecom- 


pany has paid three times the con- 
tract price fo coal ggers” in 
order to get all that’ was neces- 
sary {to secure, officials 
fear that domestic users, will begin 
calling for coal‘at a rate that will 
further eongest traffic, and, with 
priority, take most of the available 
supply thus further depriving the 
company of its needed supply. 


Texas Superintendents and 
Overseers 

Sherman, Texas—The North Texas 
Superintendents and: Overseers As- 
soeration met at Dallas, Texas, Sat- 
urday. September 2nd for their reg- 
ular monthiv meeting. 

A special feature of this meetine 
was the dinner served on the lawn 
it the home of Superintendent Mor- 
ton. ofthe Dallas Cotton Mills: 
Thirty-four (34) Overseers with the 
Superintendents from the Bonham. 
Denison, Sherman, .McKinley” and 
Dallas Cotton Mills, enjoyed the hos- 


piftality of Mr. Morton. 

These meetings fare held alter- 
nately each month, at the different 
mills for the purpose of discussing 
problems peeuliar to the industry. 
Interest in these meetings is indi- 
cated by the large attendance. Aside 


from the soeial value of these meet- 
ings, a spirit of closer co-operation 
between the mills is everywhere 
evident. | 

This association 
men from the mills in North Texas 
as follows: Dallas Cotton Mills. 
Dallas, Texas: Texas Cotton Mill Co.., 
McKinley, Texas: Sherman Mfg. Co.. 
Sherman, Texas; Denison Cotton 
Mil, Denison, Texas; Bonham Cotton 
Mills, Bonham, Texas. 


composed of 


Honduras Planting More Henequen. 


Consul Robert L. Keiser, Teguci- 


galpa, reports to the Department of 


Commeree that recently interests in 
Honduras have been planting more 
henequen, one interest having set out 
1,000,000 plants, another 350,000, and 
and a third 210,000. None of these 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM . 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BWC 
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TRADE MARK 


R. FP. GIBSON, Seuth Carolina Agent, Greenrille, $. C, 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEATOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Taliow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Ollila, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR 
ARE USED. 


Blue. 
WARPS, 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. * 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES:OF FABRICS. 4 
The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds. make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


These compounds are based on the beet practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON Ge.,, Als. and Toman. Agent, Atlanta Ga. 


Household Articles of Cotton. 
Continued from Page 17.) 
imports of finished sheets and pil- 
‘LOW not ornamented with lace 
embroidery were valued at. $4,- 
836, while in the calendar vear 1921! 
the maximum value—%38,309 was 
reached. These foreign. goods are 
in demand mainly on aceount of 
their special finish and are seldom 
found outside the stores of leading 
import centers. Thev are sold in 
stores which carry a certain amount 
of imported goods and are willing to 
pay higher prices than are quoted 
for practically similar domestic 
eoods. One large importing concern 
sfated that the pillowcases were 22 
hv 36 inches, and sheets were 80 by 
{08 inches, the staple of cotton used 
heing less than 1 3-8 inches in length 

Exports. : 
Sheets and pilloweases ‘are not re- 
ported separately in our. statistics 
hut Canadian statistics show imports 
imports of. sheets and pillowcases 
from the United States for the firseal 
year ending March 31, 1921, valued 
at $125,595. 
Cotton Batting. 
Description and uses.—Batting is 
cotton fiber in thick but hghtly mat- 
ted sheets. The largest quantities 
are probably consumed in the manu- 
facture of comforts and mattresses 
buf there are‘many other important 
uses. Tailors often pad coats with 
hatting or less frequently use it as 
a quilted interlining in overcoats 
for which purposes it is dyed black 
When a layer of. batting is quilted 
hetween sheets of a thin fabrie such 


as China silk it makes an admirably 
warm vel light material for cover- 
lefs and dressing gowns. Jeweler: 
use considerable quantities of hat- 
ting, either white or tinted, for pack- 
ing their goods. -A high-class. bat- 
ling with long fibers and little nap 
is preferred by. this trade. By a 
removal of the natural wax which 
covers the cotton fiber, batting may 
he rendered absorbent. Large quan- 
lities are used in sanitary towels and 
surgical dressings. 

Materials and processes—The bulk 
of the cotton batting is used for 
stuffing and is made from low grade 
soft cotton waste. Finer qualities of 
waste or raw cotton are made into 
better grades. Batting material, 
after being opened and cleaned, if 
put through a ecard which has.a 
special lap-forming attachment for 
superimposing the thin carded web 
to form any desired thickness. When 
wadding is required for special pur- 
a gummed or ungummed, 
without further processing 
batting is bleached, dyed, or 
to it absorbent. 
aseptic, or antiseptic. Medicated 
battings and battings impregnated 
with substancs effective in cleaning 


poses, is 
sold 


some 
hrocessed 


and polishing are sold under pro- 
prietary. and patented names and 


have gained a regular trade through 
advertising. 

Organization.—_In a study of the 
international trade in cotton batting 
the Department of Commerce states: 


“The. figures for batting are not 
given separately, but if available 
they would doubtless. indicate that 


the first place in this industry also 


belongs to the United States.” The 
Official Textile Directory lists 138 
manufacturers of this commodity 


and as many of these are makers of 
bedding, matresses, or carpet linings 
they undoubtedly consume a large 
portion of the total production. Be- 
sides the cotton batting used in in- 
dustries, some is put up in small 
packages for the rrtail trade. 

Sources and 
quantity of cotton batting imported 
has increased from 42,102 pounds 
valued at $4,378 in 1914, to 196,498 
pounds, valued at $38,897 in 1921. 
Most of this made in Japan, a 
small amount in China, and it is all 
shipped direct to Hawaii,.noné com- 
ing to the continental United States 

Statistics show that our exports 
of cotton batting to Canada alone 
have been much greater in every 
vear than our imports of that pro- 
duct from all countries, and that for 
the years mentioned exports almost 
equaled total imports. From (Ca- 
nadian official figures for the year 
ended March 31, 1921, the imports 
of hatting from the United States 
were 121,920 pounds, valued at $36,- 
637. Important cotton manufactur- 
ing countries such as Germany and 
England produce large quantities of 
cotton batting or wadding.  Ger- 
many exports considerable quanti- 
ties, buf as vet has sent very little 
fo the United States. 


is 


Made-in-Carolinas’ Exposition. 


On Monday, September 25th, the 
doors of the Made-in-Carolinas’ Ex- 
position will be thrown open and a 


consumption.—The. 


show excelling by far anything of 
the kind held in the South will be 
on. 

The Exposition building itself is 
ideally adapted to the purpose for 


which it is to be used. Built of 
brick and stone, 100x300 feet, and 
amply provided with light, it has 


30,000 square feet of floor space on 
each of the two floors, threée-fifth 
of which is devoted exclusively to 
the display of manufacturers’ ex- 
hibits. In the neighborhood of 200 
manufacturers are represented in 
the list of exhibitors and the com- 
paratively small remaining space is 
being applied for rapidly. 

The auditorium on the second 
floor of the. Exposition building, in’ 
which the concerts, afternoon and 
evening, will be held, has a seating 
capacity of 3,000. The stage is un- 
usually well adapted to the purpose 
for which it will be used, and might 
easily be employed for any kind of 
road show or theatrical perform- 
ance. 


The location of the building is in 
many ways nol to be improved upon: 
on Park Avenue in Dilworth, it may 
be reached both by way of South 
Boulevard and by way of South 
Tryon street. Parking for automo- 
biles will be up and down both of 
these main thoroughfares: but Park 
Avenue itself will be open to traffic 
both ways and consequently park- 
ing on this street will not be al- 
lowed. There is no additional park- — 
ing space available except on. lo! 
in the rear of the building, and this 
is held exclusively for the use of 
exhibitors. 


DAVID BROWN 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our. 


“HIGH GRADE’’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Asst. Treas. and Mgr. 


Catalog on Request 


Manufacturers 


Twister 
Warper Spools, 


| er Bobbins, 
or covered). 


of Speeders, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 


Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SHUTTLES 
We make a specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


| 
“ 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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Every effort has been made to 
provide in advance for the safety 
and convenience of the crowd which 
will attend the Exposition. There 
are five large exits from the upper 
tloor, rest rooms for gentlemen and 


ladies, ample telephone and wire 
conveniences—in .a word, modern 
facilities in every respect. Mayor 


. James O. Walker and Chief of Police 
Walter B. Orr have cooperated most 
heartily with the officials of the 
Carolinas Exposition Company in 
arranging for the proper manage- 
ment and control of traffic as. well 
as for the presenvation of order 
and the protection of the public. 


The fares charged at the Exposi- 
tion will be twenty cents for child- 
-ren and forty cents for adults 
throughout the entire Exposition 
with the exception of Society Night, 
which will be on the evening of 
Thursday, September 28th. On this 
evening, the charge for children 
will be fifty cents and the charge 
for adults one dollar. 


Special days already arranged for 
or in process of planning are as fol- 
lows: 


September 26th, Kiwanis Day; 
September 27th, Gaston County Day: 


September 29th, Gabarrus County 
Day; October 3rd, Merchants’ Day; 
October 4th, Iredell County Day; 
October 5th, Lincoln County Day; 
and October’ 6th, Winston-Salem 
Day. 

With every railroad in the entire 
South offering a fare anda half rate 
for the round trip during the entire 
Exposition period, and with an en- 
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Movement and for the Made-in-Caro- 


linas Exposition, which is the fruit 
of that movement spreading through- 
out this entire section of the 
southeast, it is being freely predicted 
that more than 100,000 people will 
visit and learn from the Made-in- 
Carolinas’ Exposition of 1922. 


Mexican Cotton Goods Market 
Hardening. 


Consul Bowman, Mexico City, re- 


‘ports to the Commerce Department 


a slight improvement in the mar- 
ket for cotton goods, with prices up 
from a quarter of a cent to a cent 
per meter. 


Imports of cotton cloth from the 
United States have shared in the 
general depression of the past two 
years and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 122, register a decrease of 
approximately 33 1-3 per cent. in 
quality and of 51 per cent in value 


from the totals for the fiscal year 


1920-1921, and a decline of about 61 
per cent in both quantity and value 
for the seven months ending July. 
1922, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1921. The fact 
that quantity and value record equa’ 
reductions from 1921 figurés in the 
seven months ending July, 1922, 
would seem to indicate that prices 
have become somewhat more stable 
as the much larger falling off in 
value in the fiscal year 19241-1922 
undoubtedly represents a tendency 
to price deflation. during — that 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 


thusiasm 


for the Buy-at-Home period.’ 


any cloth when: you 
weave with 


Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office 
509 — Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


for every kind of loom. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 4 


Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 
is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell 
who has had twenty years experience with 
us In rewinding lickerins and reclothing 
top flats. 

Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this 
shop he served several years as an erector 
of Saco-Lowell cards. 

His men have been trained carefully and 
have also had years of experience. 

Such experience does count and we want 
to give you the benefit of this experience 
by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 
your flats. | 

We rewind all makes of lickerins and 
reclothe all makes of flats. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PROVIDENCE 


N. B.. —We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plat ted ivow wires 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our know}l- 
edge and experience is at your service. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, 8S. C. 


EAGLE 
| 
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A Correction. 


Editor: 

My article on pickers published 
in a recent number of the Bulletin 
contained an error. In figuring the 
surface speed from the revolutions 
of heater per minute, if should have 
read 1000x3.1446x15 equals 47.125 sur- 
face speed inches per minute for a 
i5 inch beater, making 1000 reyvolu- 
tions per minute. 

To get the revolutions per minute 
for an 18-inch heater with the sur- 
face speed 47,125 inches per minute, 
47,124 equals 2,618 3.1416 
equal 8,333 revolutions per minute. 


The Advantage of Ceanliness. 


By Carter D: Poland, Anniston, Ala.) 
Cleanlines sis a metter of educa- 
tion in the progres sof civilization. 
The savage cared neither. for work 
nor Cleanliness, therefore he could 
not survive. | 
The greatest enemy of man is dirt, 
which is followed by disease and 
death. By it he is ecripped mentally 
and phvsically and-finally destroyed 
A few years ago. but little atten- 
tion was paid to cleaning in cotton 


mills. Any suggestion that mill 
floors should be serubbed = was 
frowned upon as foolish extrava- 
gance. In those days mill operation 


was hazardous, help was inefficient 
and profits were small, if there were 
any at all. | 
Today, many mills have a regular 
cleaning foree, who do nothing but 
maintain cleanliness. 
Cleanliness aids industry. It is 
an asset, whereas dirt is a great lia- 
bilitv. No longer can clean premi- 
ses be looked upon as an expense 
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without proper return. Recent 
vears of enlightenment have proven 
the economic value of . cleanliness 
and this value cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

Cleanliness of mind, body and 
premises are alike desirable. Un- 
clean premises are looked upon by 
the emplovés as the standard of the 
employer. Their efforts are in keep- 
ing with the environments. Clean 
premises are a stimulant for better 
personal appearance, greater effort, 
and promote an energy unknown 
under other conditions. 

“In the olden days when operators 
paid but little, if any attention, to 
the welfare of operatives they had 
not the right to expect any great 
loyalty from their employes; neither 
where they shown much of it. Thal 
order has ehanged. Modern manu- 
facture and conceptions have shown 
that the first and greatest prerequis- 
ite of suecessful operations requires 
satisfied and interested operatives 
In achieving this end, cleanliness has 
been. is and always will be the great- 
ést factor. 

Cleanliness delights; dirt defiles 
Operators and soperatives are both 
proud of elean surroundings and 
under such conditions develop the 
best that is in them. 

Insurance is. rated according to 
cleanliness, character of the insured 
and his employes. Dirty. premises 
are a great fire hazard. In some 
cases insurance has been refused 
because: of dirty premises. 

Clean windows, walls and floors in- 
crease light, which is indispensable 
in suecessful manufacture. 

A greasy, oily floor causes acci- 
dents. Often the amount of money 
paid out to eover one claim would 
pay for cla@aning the entire mill 
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Practical Discussions by Practical Men 


for a long period of time. 

Efficiency in cleaning has not been 
attained in many mills. This is es- 
pecially true of knitting. miHs who 
generally, are rather backward in 
this respect: There are. few mills 
however, that.do not make some 
pretense of cleaning. 

With modern methods and mater- 
ials, cleanliness can be had at a 
low money and labor cost. The pro- 
cess of cleaning is not scientific as 
to methods, but is continuous. 

Cleanliness pays dividends in 
money and self respect. 

Dirt, decay and failure follow [the 
lines of least resistance. We are 
realizing more and more what is 
meant by “Cleanliness is next to 
Indeed, Godliness comes 
through cleanliness. 


Things an Executive Should Know. 


Editor: 

I have compiled a list of some im- 
portant points all superintendents 
overseers and other authorities in 
the mill should bear.in mind at all 
times and am sure that more atten- 
tion to these points will he fully 
repaid. 

First: Punctuality.—An overseer 
or superintendent should by all 
means be punetual, getting to: his 
job on time and having his help 
properly placed on time, thereby 
setting an example for them to pat- 
fern after. Punctuality is the mak- 
ing of any job. 

Second: Neatness of self and de- 
partment.—Overseers and superin: 
tendents should be an example for 
their help, holding the highest and 
best ideals for themselves and their 
help, teaching them. to be as. neat 
as possible, and also to keep their 


machines, ceilings, walls and floors 
clean and as neat as possible. 

Third: An overseer or superin- 
tendent should know what every em- 
ploye is expected to do and at the 
same time show him or her the best 
way to handle the work. Give the 
man or woman plenty to do without 
overtaxing them. 

Fourth: An overseer or superin- 
fendent should know how to give in- 
structions {o any employe and still 
hold the respect of the employe and 
get the work done, 

Fifth: An overseer or superin- 
tendent should be a man who poss- 
esses knowledge of the line of goods 
heing manufactured, in order to 
make proper inspections, thereby 
reducing defects as much as pos- 
sible. 

Sixth: An overseer or superin- 
tendent should know how to manage 
the ordering off and on of the differ- 
ent lines of goods, and the receiving 
and delivering of the goods to the 
different departments. 

Seventh: An overseer or superin- 
tendent should have a good knowl- 
edge of organization in order to keep 
discipline and order and then know 
how fo carry out discipline. Dis- 
cipline is the masterpiece of the 


game. 

Bighth: An overseer or superin- 
tendent should be of very. active 
mind, inasmuch as it takes a think- 
ing man to handle the many prob- 
lems which come before a man every 
day. He should try to smile, no mat- 
ter thow hard the task may be. 
These problems must be met by 
men. 

Ninth: Do we know that every 
man has an influence? What should 
our influence be; It should be this 
The overseers and. superintendent 


THE 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S. 


KEEVER STARCH 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 
It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
_ and carries the weight into cloth. 

It means good running work, sat- 
| isfied help and one hundred per 
| cent production. 


| 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Claud B. ller, Greenville, C. D. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


H. Wallace, Greenville, S. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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should be headliners for the em- 
ployes to take example from. Listen, 


preach a true discipline, and “prac- 
tice what we-preach. There hav: 
been lots of employes who have done 
as their overseers do. Think and 
he careful. 

Tenth: It is important to be able 
fo discern or discriminate between 
the various natures which the mill 
men has to deal with. Let's read a 
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strength do not necessarily have the 
highest resistance to tearing. 


. It is understood that the govern- 
ment does not intend to take up the 
standardization of sheeting at this 
time unless the manufacturers ex- 
press a desire for them to do so. 

Copies of the report can be 
tained from the Bureau 
ards. 


Ob- 
of Stand- 


prospective employe’s nature before , 


putting him or her on the payroll 
and by saving trouble and expense 
for the eompany. 

Eleventh: Relation of 
to Overseer in the 
should your fellow overseer come 
to ‘vou in your department, you 
should treat him with all due cour- 
tesv, looking after any defects he 
may have complaint about, Avoid 
the creating of excitement and gos- 
sip and treating him as von yourself 
would like -to be treated. 

Twelfth: 
intendent feels that he is sncerpaid 
for his services, he should take 
steps to show his ability in an im- 
pressive manner. You may be sure 
this will reeeive due consideration 
from the firm. 

Thirteenth: Last. but not leas!.— 
What kind of morals should an. ver- 
seer or superintendent possess. I 
think he should be a man of grea’ 
thinking ability. He should think 
for the concern of the company by 
whom he is employed; should carty 
himself with his head ereet 49d 
above morals. and deg 
chfpracters, keeping his ideals as 
high as possible. Your morais nave 
something to do with the suevess of 
your. eompany and the morals of 
vour help. 

How are these for thirteen points? 

“ONE WHO KNOWS.” 


Oversee) 
same 


— 


Tests. 


Washington, D. C- The Bureau of 
Standards has recently. completed 


for the Bureau of Foreign f&nd 
Domestic Commerce an investiga- 
tion of the twenty-five commercial 
brands of sheetings. This report in- 
" ¢ludes the results of tests for the 
following properties: weight per 
square yard, construction, percent- 
age of sizing, shrinkage, breaking 
strength, and resistance to. tearing 
and bursting. | 

While the identity of the manufac- 
turers is carefully concealed, it ts 
evident from the results that an al- 
tempt was made to cover most of 
the ordinary grades, including. sev- 
eral “filled” sheetings. 

A consideration of the resistance 
to tearing and bursting of fabries of 
this nature is a little unusual. but 
the results indieate that these prop- 
erties are important, as the sheet- 
ings. 

A consideration of the resistance 
(o tearing and bursting of fabries of 
this nature is a little unusual, but 
{he results indicate that these prop- 
erties are important, as the sheet- 
ings. with the highest breaking 


If an overseer of super- | 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Loom Fixer. 
Wanted: Draper Loom Fixer 
Apply J. M. Wilborn, Roval Mills, 
Charleston, 


A Day of Specialists 


| Shooks— 
Quick Service 


We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Wood Tanks and Dye Vats for all Textile Mill Uses 


For Over 60 Years 


We have been exclusive manufacturers of all kinds of 
Tubs, ‘Tanks and Dye Vats for Textile Mills. Let 
us quote you. 

G. Woolford Wood Teak Mfg. Co. 


Lincoln Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements to 
business, 


secure 

Over thirty years ac- 

tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


‘ATENTEO 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Te-day 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
sta. the latest invention in Sad- 

dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running 
Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, §S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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Mill Bands Meet. 


Laurens, 8. C——The Carolina Tex- 
tile Band association, composed of 
various musical organizations at the 
textile plants of the Piedmont sec- 
tion, was formed Saturday after- 
noon at Watts Mill when an organi- 
zation was perfected and plans gone 
into for the coming year’s work. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Nine bands, ineluding the Walts 
Mills band, were present at the meet- 
ing and more than 200 musicians 
took part in the program of the af- 
ternoon. Upwards of 2,000 persons 
were present to enjoy the meeting. 

The officers of the newly formed 
Carolina Textile Efind association 
are as follows: President, L. E. 
Bishop, Laurens; secretary, D. B. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


| Selling agents — 
Specializing in Cotton Fabrics. 


226 Wert Adams Street 
CHICAGO. 


All Textile Mills: Require 


Good Brushes 


And, naturally, they drift our 
way, because we make the kind 
and variety of brushes that are 
most needed in cotton and other 


textile mulls. 


Knowing, as we do, the speci- 
fic use for every textile brush; 
how it should be constructed; 
what bristles are best for every 
purpose; it 1s not surprising that 
we manufacture about nine- 


tenths of all the Brushes used 


in the SOuthern mills. 
Atlanta Brush Company 


| ATLANTA | 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Chandler, Newberry; treasurer, J. 
S. Pruitt, Williamston. The board 
of directors consists of W. H, Callas, 
Newberry; W. F. Howard,, Whit- 
mire; B. G. Babb, Pelzer; J. W. Hol- 
liday, Williamston; G. C. Crumpton, 
South Greenwood; W. M. Thomason, 
Laurens. 

The board of directors will meet 
at an early -date to formulate the 
constitution and by-laws of the or- 
ganization, and to select the next 
annual meeting place. 

The bands attending the initial 
meeting, together with the name of 
the director, follows: Jordan Con- 
cert Band, Greenwood, (J. C. Darby) ; 
Abney Concert Band, Greenwood (Ed 
Miles); Smyth Concert Band, Pelzer. 


(R. W. Hembree); Gossett Concert 
Band, Williamston, (J. 8. Pruitt); 


Glenn-Lowery Concert Band, Whit- 
mire, (S. B. Pruitt); Oakland Con- 
eert. Band, Newberry, (0. 0. Reigh- 
ley); Mollohon Concert Band, New- 


herry, (W. A. Wherry); Newberry 
Concert Band, Newberry, (Van H 
ewis); Witts MLills Band, 


Laurens. 

(W. S. Nickerson). 
In addition to the above bands 
several band men from other cities, 
including A. K. Paterson, director 
of the Abbeville Mills Band, were 
present for the oecasion, indicating 
that their bands will come into the 
association inthe near future. Of- 
ficials of the newly formed associa- 
tion stated today that they would be 
glad to have other bands throughout 
the Piedmont come into the organi- 
zation, Each band enterting the as- 
sociation will elect a vice-president 
Those interested in having their 
band become a member of the as- 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’ 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (0 


ASHEViLLE NC: 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N.C. 


of 
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sociation are asked to communicate 
with the president, Dr. L. E. Bishop. 
Watts Mills, Laurens. 

George M. Wright, president of 
the Watts Mill, made the address of 
welcome Saturday, which was re- 
sponded to by Z. F. Wright, presi- 
dent of Newberry Mills. 

J. M. Davis, superintendent of the 
Newberry Mills, was ‘then called 
upon to state the object of the meet- 
ing, saving that.it was proposed to 
form an organization purely of a 
social nature that the members 
might get together once a year, not 
to fix the price of each band or man 
should receive but that the mem- 
bers might get better acquainted 
with each other. 

The meeting was then turned over 
to Mr. Nickerson, director of the 
Watts Mill Band, and under his di- 
rection the musicials, some 200 in 
number, plaved three snappy march- 
es. Mr. Nickerson, who was the 
originator of the asseciation§ idea. 
has given freely of his time and 
energy and much of the suecess of 
the organization, will be because of 
his interest and iniative. 


P. G. Merrow Goes Abroad. 


P. G. Merrow, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Merrow Machine 


Company, has recently sailed for an 
extended trip abroad, during which 
he expects. to visit. the numerous 
connections of the above concen 
{throughout the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, 

Mr. Merrow’s trip is prompted by 
the. increasing demand for Merrow 
Machines throughout the world and 
he is embracing the opportunity to 
study conditions existing in the for 
eign markets. 

It will be remembered that the 
Merorw Machine Company exhibit- 
ed their standard High Speed Over 
seaming, Overedging and Shell Stitch 
Machines at the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition held in Philadelphia in May 
of this year. The exhibit consisted 
of various models representing the 
two general classes of Merrow Ma- 
chines: namely, those for trimming 
and overseaming, or. class 60 ma- 
chines, and those for plain crochet 
and blanket hemming and edging 
and shell stitching commonly known 
as Shell Machines... Among the tops 
ladies’ stockings and several 
adaptations of clocking and mending 
are notable, and these together with 
numerous other models for perform- : 
ing a very extensively variety of 
operations have earned universa) 
recognition for efficieny in the stan- 
dard for performing the operations 
for which they are designed. 

Of the Shell Stitch class, the Mer- 
row Style 35-FJ Machine as well 
as their Styles 22, 24 and 27 place 
them in a position to supply the tex- 
tile industry with Machines for ac- 
complishing standard finishes. In. 
this general class, their styles 15, 47 
and 18 Machines are extensively used 
for edging blankets, et cetera, and 
are recognized as excellent fer 
this purpose. 


4. H. Lane & Co. Move Office. ' 


J. H. Lane & Company announce . 
the removal of their office to 250 
West 57th Street, Broadway and 
d7/th Street, Southwest, New York. 
September 15th, 1922. Telephone, : 
Circle 9600. 
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Firmness 


Rules in Cotton Yarns 


Despite Setbacks. 


New Bedford.—Frederick B. Macy 
& Co. of this city say in their week- 
ly yarn letter: 


“The cotton yarn market was, of 
course, affected during the past 
week by the reaction in cotton fu- 
tures, but, contrary to previous ex- 
perience, the drop of nearly 2c in 
cotton values had but very slight 
effect on yarn prices. In fact, spin- 
ners’ quotations have remained vir- 
tually unchanged from a week ago 
and on the combed varieties have 
been very firm indeed. A disposi- 
tion among some of the commission 
houses to clean out their stocks of 
spot yarns has resulted in some 
fractional shading of prices on card- 
ed varieties. This easing, however, 
has not been followed by the spin- 
ners themselves and applies only to 
the limited stocks of spots held in 
certain few quarters. 


“Taking the sifuation as a whole. 
the steadiness of the yarn market, 
in the face of such radical fluctua- 
tion in the raw material, can be 
viewed only as an indication of the 
rapidly growing strength of the spin- 
ners’ position and should serve as a 
warning for those who are need- 
lessly postponing their purchases. 
If.the market can resist the down- 
ward pressure of a radically lower 
cotton market and can remain steady 
under such conditions what is going 
fo happen on the rebound, when 
raw material values move up again 
and general buying of varns begin? 


“In the combed division there has 
been considerable activity this week 
Particularly, the Eastern spinners 
have been taking on some volume 
business and they. report that buvers 
are much more disposed to trade 
than they have been for months. Not 
only are the individual orders larger 
but there are more who are making 
provision for their needs beyond the 
immediate future. The number of 
requests for extended deliveries, 
sometimes running well heyond the 
first of the year, has been greater 
than the spinners have seen for more 
than a year. But, on the other hand, 
there are many who have practically 
exhausted their unused supplies be- 
fore going into the market for more, 
This is shown by appeals for imme- 
diate shipment. 


“The weaving trade has been a 
heavy buyer during the week and 
braiders have also been active in the 
market. Knitters, too, have been 
laying down orders, the week having 
seen quite a bit of hosiery business 
though underwear yarns have not 
been so active. 


“The thread mills and the wire 
insulating companies have not figur- 
ed in the week's activities, and there 
has beeh but very little heard of tire 
yarns, though one report indicated 
the booking of a rather large order 
for this type of work by a big New 
Bedford plant. 

“Hesitation about paying present 
yarn prices is steadily dwindling 
and there are sO many yarn con- 
vrge of buying in a large way that 
we are looking for active trading 
just as soon as this temporary re- 
action in the raw cotton quotations 
is past.” 


SOUTHERN 
Southern Hosiery Mills Doing Well. 


Chatatnooga, ‘Tenn.—Chattanooga 
hosiery mills continue to make good 
strides. Shipments are going out 
by express and parcel post mainly 
on account of rail delays, but the 
volume of business is exceptionally 
large. 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, one of 
two largest concerns in the section, 
did a $400,000 business in July and 


in August has booked orders for 
$500,000, records which compare 


favorably with those of wartime, es- 
pecially considering the greater vol- 


ume now involved in the same 
amount of money. 
Hosiery men are looking with 


some uneasiness on the steady rise 
of raw silk prices. Silks continue 
greatest sellers, with most profit, and 
local manufacturers are taking steps 
to insure an adequate supply of silk 
at prices that will protect the pres- 
ent scale of quotations on manu- 
factures. 


Empoyes Will Substitute Wood for 


Coal. 


Spartanburg, G—At a. mass 
meeting of the people of Pacolet 
Mills, one of the largest mill towris 
the Piedmont section, if ‘was 
agreed that wood, gasoline or kero- 
sine would be used for fuel in the 
homes and places of business until 
the coal situation becomes more 
normal and the price more reason- 
able. 

The meeting which took this ac- 
tion was addressed by Victor M 
Montgomery, president of the Paco- 
let Manufacturing Company, who 
suggested that if the people agree 
to use substitutes for coal it would 
help the mill in the present emer- 
gency. The plan was agreed to 
without a dissenting vote. 

By being able to use for the mills 
the coal that would have otherwise 
been used by the people of the mill 
village during the fall and winter, 
Mr. Montgomery said, the possibility 
of the Pacolet Mills closing down is 
very remote indeed. In speaking of 
the matter he referred to the spirit 
of co-operation shown by the people 
of the mill village. 


Russian Textile Warehouses. 


The Russian Textile Syndicate in 
order to effect a better distribution 
of its goods has planned to establish 


warehouses in various parts of Rus- 


sia, according to a report of the De- 
partment of Commerce from the 
Ameriean Consulate at Breslau. Al- 
ready four have been opened at 
Charkow, Omsk, Eriwan and Kiew 
and others will be opened at Baku, 
Rostow and Jekaterinenbure in the 
near future, 


the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Consul Pat- 
ton, Belgrade, Juge-Slavia, this 
years cotton crop in Southern Ser- 
bia, estimated at 140 metric tons. is 
the largest sinee the war. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed Foi 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 


Members American Cetton Exchange 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie anu ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 1121 Candler Bidg. 
FREDERICK JACKSON WINTHROP S. WARRE 


Agents— 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smaliest percentage of waste. 


Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company - 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, Presideut 


GREENVILLE, $. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 
the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. : 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘‘old tin eup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. 8. PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDBR THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


Ni SINGLE LOOP (TIE) BANDS FOR 
SPINNING, SPOOLING, TWISTING, ETC. 
BEST BY TEST 
Prices and Samples on Request 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Box 44 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. ) 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 


Providence 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anp KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Thursday, Sept. 24, 1922. 


The Yarn 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Considerable 
improvement in cotton yarn business 
was noted during the week,. and 
sales were considerably broader 


during the closing days, although 


there was still considerable com- 
plaint that business was spotty and 
not well distributed. There was a 
good volume of small orders and a 
substantial number of larger scales, 
some of them running as high as 
250,000 pounds. 

Considerable irregularity :prevail- 


ed in knitting yarns, some sellers 24s 


reporting that they sold as many 
knitting and weaving yarns, while 
others stated that the amount of 
knitting varn business was small 
Pricas were irregular. Prices in 
general very very firm and showed a 


tendency toward higher levels. Ad- 5 


vances of one cent a pound were 
named on Southern 2-ply chain and 


warps. Many commission mer- ; 


chants stated that they could nof 


obtain yarns at quoted prices and : 


that volume of business was suf- 
ficient to indicate that buyers were 
satisfied that they could not get 
yarns at lower prices. The position 
of the mills was considerably 


strengthened -during the week and ; 
the outlook for continued good bus- ; 
iness is regarded as very much Im- ‘ 


proved. The settlement of the rail 
strike is expected to have a very 
favorable effect upon business and 
should help in clearing away much 
of the uncertainty that has prevailed 
during the past several weeks 
There are many predictions that 


prices are going considerably higher ; 


and that the reluetance of buyers to 
pay more will be overcome by a 
gradual realization that production 
costs of the mills necessitate higher 
prices. 

Quotations in this market were 
as follows: 

Southern Two- Chain wares: 


Ws 
12s to 14s... @37 


2-ply 16s 
20s @39% 
2-ply 26s: . 
2-ply 30s 
2-ply 40s 60 61 
2-ply 50s 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

5s to 10s 
6 to.) 36 @37 
14s 

$s 
@39 
24s 40 
30s 44 @45 
36s 

Carpet—2, 3 and 
. 33 

Tinged Insulating Yarns. 
ia, 2. 3 and 
10s, 1-ply and 
Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply— 

20s 40 

Southern Single “Chain Warps. 


20s _ 
Southern Frame Cones. 
398 double. carded 45 
40s 55 
Beuthern ¢ ‘Combed Peeler Skéins, 
S214 @ __ 
2-nly 60s 
2-ply 80s 
Combed ‘Peeler Cones. 
64 @.. 
Eastern Carded oe Thread Twist 
Skein 
4 
308, 2-ply . 
66 @__ 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 


U. S. Cotton Goods Exports to Non- 
Contiguous Territories. 

United States shipments of cot- 
fon eloth during July, 1922. to Porto- 
Rico amounted fo 2.600.000 square 
yards, to Hawaii 52.000 and to 
Alaska, 81.000. according to official 
Statistics of the Textile Division of 
the Department — of Commerce 
Shipments to Porto-Riceo eonsisted 
principally of unbleached. hleached 
and dyed in the piece cloths. over 
600,000 yards of each kind being 
ported. Hawaii took 183.000 vards 
dyed in the bleached and 153.000 of 
printed cloth, while Alaska reeeived 
39,000 vards dyed in the piece, 13,000 
dyed in the yarns and 12,000 of 
bleached cloths from the United 
States. 


Yokohama Cotton Goods Higher. 


Anticipation. of smaller cotton 
crops of the world and increased 
demand has lately caused a rise in 
the price of raw cotton in the Yoko- 
hama market, and consequently cot- 
fon yarn, gassed yarn, gray shirtings. 
and other eotton goods are costing 
more in that market. says Consul 
General Skidmore, Yokohama. 


Southern Sinale Kein 
‘| 
y 
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| Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
showed increasing strength during 
the week and a marked tendency to- 
ward higher prices. The buying 
movement was broad and included 
many lines of sheetings, twills. 
sateens, print cloths, osnaburgs 
{wills and specialties. Prices were 
advanced on many lines and on a 
great many others new higher levels 
are pending, and will be named 


pending further action from the 
buyers. The latter state that the 


goods are needed and the prices will 
have to be paid and that they are 
willing to take on more goods as 
soon as they can more definitely de- 
termine the buying policy of their 
customers. Hesitation in buying, 
which has been so evident for many 
weeks past, has been gradually over- 
come and the only hesitation evi- 
dent now is seen regarding the size 
of the orders. On. general lines. 
jobbers are not placing very many 
large orders. 

The volume of business done las! 
week was very gratifymg to mills 
and selling agents. A number. of 
wide sheeting mills are sold to the 
end of the year and the same is 
true of fine and fancy goods piarts. 
Duck mills have gotten orders to 
keep them supplied for the next two 
and three months. 

Good activity in voiles, in the pas! 
few days, has been reported, chiefly 
in the ordinary hard twist variety. 
This business has been at 14 cents 
for delivery starting November. 
Some mills have declined anything 
under 14 1-2 cents, while one of the 
best known makes was held at 45 
cents. Sizable quantities of these 
voiles hav sold and the market is 
considered very firm. Slack twist, 
60x52, sold at 11 1-2 cents. 

Print cloths were quoted very gen- 
erally at the close on a hasis of 9c 
for 38 1-2-inch 64x60s and 10c for 
68x72s, with a possibility of some 
few lots being picked up a shade 
lower. The tendency was upward 
and buying ran to the end of the 
year in moderate quantities. For 
72x76s 411 3-4 cent was paid and 
Southern sales on 4-yard 80s were 
reported at 12 1-2 cents. On 60x48s 
the market was strong at the close 
on a basis of 7 5-8. Narrow cioths 
moved upward te a basis of 6 5-8¢e 
paid for 27-inch 64x60s. 

Sheetings sold on a basis of 10c 


for 48x52s and 8 5-8 cent for 5-yards. 
Some houses would still sell 5.50s 


at 7 7-8 cent, but most houses quoted 
8 cents. An advance of 1-4c was 
noted: on 4-yard 56x60s. Sales of 
40-inch 3.60s, were made at 11 3-4c 
While 4-yard 48 squares were still 
to be had in places al. 9 7-8c most 
sellers wanted 10s. 
Sateens are stronger 
faney prices have been 


and some 
paid for 


small quantities. Drills sold in mod- 
erate lots on a basis of 11 1-4c askea 
for 325-yard 30-inch goods. 

An improvement is noted in cotton 
duck. Ounce and wide duck are be- 
ing bought more freely than for 
some time past. They 
active demand as the army ducks 
of the better class. Prices are being 
moved upward, as demand encour- 
ages the mill to fix prices on a fairer 
hasis of costs. 

The demand for twills and drills 
is not felt uniformly in the trade 
Mills specializing in these fabrics 
report improvement, but houses de- 
voting part of their attention to 
them find no particular develop- 
ments deserving attention. 

Silk and cotton market traders re- 


port their business as steady, with 
more buying noted in Cantons. One 


sale of 96x64s was put through af 
2) 4-2c by a mill. The trade could 
go no better than 21 1-2c. A few 
converters pleaded inability to in- 
terest jobbers in goods at current 
prices. Printers are looking farther 
ahead in some instances and buving 
generously. 
Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.... 7 41-8 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.... 6 7-8 
Gray goods, 38 1-2 in., 64x64s.. 9 1-4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 10 

Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 12 1-2 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard. {21-4 
Brown sheetings, 4-y card... 44 1-2 
Brown sheetings, So. Sind... 43 1-4 

Staple 44 4-2 


Newport Toluylene Orange GR Conc. 


The Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., are reported to 
have recently sueceeded. in dupli- 
cating the product known in pre- 
war days as Toluvlene Orange ( 
and are marketing it under the name 
of Newport Toluylene Orange GR 
Cone. The product is extremely 
useful as a base for browns and tans 


as well as for straight use in pro- 
ducing a range from dark orange 


to light cream or iron buff shades 
The color has moderate fastness to 
light, soaping and dilute acids and 
will discharge to a pure white. I! 
can be after treated with chrome 
and bluestone which will improve 
its fastmess to light and washing 
considerably. It is also a. useful 
padding color and has been used to 
some extent for coupling with diazo- 


. tized Paranatraniline which renders 


browns of excellent fastness to soap- 
ing. The addition of this .produc! 
helps to keep this company’s line of 
direct colors among the foremost in 
America. 


AGENCIES: Atlanta, Ga.; 


Charlotte, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.; 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Elberton, 
Norfolk, Va.; 


Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Toccoa, Ga.; 


Dallas, Texas: Milan, Italy. 


eee pete 


ue 


Let lls Quote = 


are not in as 


Southeastern Selling Agency. 


LESSER- GULDEAR COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Hartsville, S. C. 
: PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 
COKER COTTON SALES CO. COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


North Georgla’s 
By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. You also strengthen the 
Carolina staple industry. 


S. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. WILLIAMSON, 


INMAN & STRIBLING 


Memphis, Tenn. At tlanta, Ga. 
Stewart GRAY BARKLEY CO., INC. 
of New Orleans, La. : 
Cotton Merchants Staple Cottons 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY Gastonia, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


William and York Wilson B. H. PARKER & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. Cotton Brokers 

Phone 4806 Shone 666 Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
Postal Phone Gastonia, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamlin Beattle 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8, c. 


ROSE BROTHERS 
COTTON 


1914, East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, Sumter, S. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


P. H. JOHNSON R. S. HOWIE 


J. L. BUSS , 
JOHNSON & HOWIE 


COTTON 


COTTON 
Greenville, S. C. Monroe, N. C. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 

Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss, All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


Carolina and Delta Staples COTTON 
All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. Monroe, N. C. 


— 
— 


30 SOUTHERN 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 

For Stripping and Dis- - 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Shuttles for Sale. 


367—New plain persimmon 
shuttles made by J. H. Williams 
Company, size 1 11-16" wide, 1%” 
high, 14 3-4” long. Catch for 3- 
ring Draper quill @ $12.00 per 
dozen. 

4i—Same as above, but very 


slightly used @ $10.00 per dozen. 
Woodside Cotton Mills’ Co., 
Greenville, 8. 


Wanted. 

Three good Loom Fixers for E 
Model Draper 32” Looms, Apply 
to J. J. Roberts, Overseer of 
Weaving, Barrow County Cotton 


Mills, Winder, Ga. 


S Ring Traveler Specialists 
-)U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. plate Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - - GREENVILLE, S.C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


‘ers for Model E Draper 


Loom Fixers Wanted. 
Want two first class loom fix- 
looms. 
Good job, good city. Address 
Loomfix, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 

Textile Mills | 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


We do the engineering, and have. 


Knitting Equipment Wanted. 

A full equipment for a knitting 
mill with 300 dozen capacity of 
ladies’ hosiery per day. The ma- 
chinery must be in A-1 condition 
State lowest cash price. Apply 
EK. W. Tart, Box 11, Fayetteville, 


Position Wanted. 
Experienced and reliable super- 
inftendent is open for position. 
Thoroughly understands the bus- 
inerr from hoiler room to finish- 
ing room ¢ither plain or colored 
goods. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences to show suecessful past 
record. Address L. care 

Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Weaver Wanted. 

Wanted—Overseer weaving of 
15,000 spindle mill on plain sheet- 
ng, all white work and Draper 
Looms practically new. If you 
are not able to hold a room to 
ts highest efficiency, do no an- 
swer this advertisement. Address 


Weaver, Care Textile Bulletin. 


Charlotte, 


CORPORATION 
‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Softeners | 
8. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Size of the South 
JMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


HYDROSULPHITES 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order. 


Sample,Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ6 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New YorrR Cit 
Soston Philadelphia Providence Chic 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Receptacles. 


We'll send a book on receptacles. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 

Go. Beli, 


Home Office—Wilmington, 
EPTACLES Factories at Wilmington and 


Seamless—and as smooth as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 7 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. | 
We tnink little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 


Tell us where. 


OF 


12 Pearl St., Boston 


Vice-President, 
Resident Manager 


Delaware 


New ark, Delaware wae 


ft 
| 
| 
| 
Mitt. PREC | 
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WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 


BUREAU as overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 3596. 
The fee for joining our employment WANT position as superintendent, or 


bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 


references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No. 3679. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
had long experience and 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 


Long 
refer- 
Ad- 


Have 


WANT position as overseer 
experience and can give best o 
ences as to character and ability. 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist-. 


ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also. consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
perenne in cloth room. Address No. 


WANT position. as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 


consider large room only. Can come on. 


short notice. Good references. Address 


"No. 3584. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years experience. 

1ood references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this field. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


hoth. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. .Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 


the goods. Address No. 3589. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of weaving. Long experience 
in number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 
ability. Address No, 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 
graduate of N. C, State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No, 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3593 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding’ and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 8595. 


have always - 


Good refer- 


would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married, 
and can give good references from past 
and present employers. Address No. 


ue 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to work in day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer finishing. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
ray excellent references. Address No. 
3600. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but want to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be giad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good resulta. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 


5 to show for it. Address No. 
03. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 

, fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent refar- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 
No. 3608. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. <Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habite -~“gady worker. 
Good referenges, .... w..€ experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 
wide variety of fabrics. Address No. 

» 


WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on al! 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No. 3613. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning. Excellent worker, long “ie 
rience, good references. Address Oo. 
3615. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No, 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Long 


experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good wrefer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 


eral office man. extile college and 
I. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621, 


Si 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder. Now employed as overseer and 
giving satisfaction, but want larger mill. 
Long years of experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3643. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 
South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 
net section preferred. Address No. 
622. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving, white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 


petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or trav- 


eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have goca roasons for wishing to 
change. F'’nw references. Address No. 


‘VANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or secorid hand in large 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
cheeks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come on short no- 
tice, Keferences show I can deliver the 
graone Address No. 3624 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent of large weaving mill, or superin- 
tendent of yarn~ mill: would consider 
place as overseer spinning. Age 38, with 
long experiencé on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Good references. <Ad- 
dress No, 3627. 


WANT. position as 
weaving or spinning. 
uate of I. C. 8S. and have had two years 
in one of the best mi-is in the South. 
Young, ambitious and a hustler. Ad- 
dress No. 3628. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer carding. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and train- 
ing and can get excellent results. Ad- 
dress No. 3629. 


overseer carding, 
Am textile grad- 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
spinning, or both. Now employed, but 


wish larger place. References to show 
character and ability and past record. 
Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer weaving. Have had long experi- 
ence on both positions and have an ex- 
cellent record in some of the best mills 
in the South. Can come on short notice. 
Good references. Address No. 3631. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and faney goods, 
can get quantity production of excel- 
lent quality. Satisfactory references to 
show ability, training and character. 
Address No. 3632. 


WANT position’ as superintendent. Am 
thoroughly trained man, of good execu- 
tive ability and am capable of getting 
good results. Wish to correspond with 
mill needing high class man. Address 
No. 3633. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Good 
carder, good manager of help and have 
had necessary experience to enable me 
to handle large room on efficient basis. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3634. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Thoroughly faimliar with all classes of 
goods and can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 3635. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
would take second hand’s place in large 
room. Familiar with all details of weav- 
ing’ room, experienced on wide variety 
of fabrics. Best of reference. Address 
No, 3636. 

WANT position as overseer carding, or 
second hand in large room. Can give 
excellent references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3638. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
spinning, or both. Married man, settled, 
three workers in family. Now employed, 
but am capable of handling a larger job. 
Good references. Address No. 3639. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. Fa- 
miliar with wide variety of fabrics, good 
manager of help, excellent past record. 
Address No. 3640. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or designer. Over 
25 years’ experience in this line, can 
make practically any class goods made 
on a loom. Would be glad to correspond 
with mill needing expert superintend- 
Uxcellent references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill or overseer carding in large mill. 
Good carder, exiellent manager of help, 
long practical experience and good rec- 


ord as successful superintendent and 
overseer. Address No. 3642. 


WANT position as superintendent. High 
class mill man who wants connection 
with mill that appreciates quality and 
quanity production and all around 
ability to keep plant running smoothly. 
Best of references. Address No. 3644. 


WANT position as overseer carding. En- 
ergetic, well trained mill man who thor- 
oughly understands all phases of effici- 
ent carding. Address No, 3645. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Set- 
tled man of good habits, well trained 
and of long practical experience. First 
class references. Address No. 3646. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would consider well paying place as 
carder or spinner. Experienced super- 
intendent who has handled some of the 
best jobs in the South. A-1 references. 
Address No. 3647. 


WANT position as superintendent in mill 
requiring services of thoroughly compe- 
tent man, on yarn or cloth. Married, 
temperate, hard worker and economical, 
can secure results. Over -10 years as 
superintendent of best mills. Best of 
references. Address No. 3648. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large weave room. Long ex- 
perience in both positions. BPfficient, 
practical and can get fine results. Best 
of referemces. Address No. 3649. 


WANT position. as carder, spinner or 
both, or superintendent of 30,000 spin- 
dies. Now running 56,000-spindle spin- 
ning room. On -present job for three 
years, and am giving satisfaction, but 
have excellent reason for wanting to 
change. References. Address No. 3651. 

WANT position as carder, or would take 
second hand in large room. Good man 
who thoroughly understands card room 
in every particular. Address No. 3652. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 


dium sized mill, weave plant preferred,. 


or assistant superintendent in large mill. 
Competent to handle either place. Good 
references. Address No, 3653. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
both. Long practical experience, good 
manager of help, excellent references. 
Address No. 3654, 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinning. Now employed in first 
class mill, but want larger job. Exxcel- 
lent references. Address No. 3655. 


WANT position as overseer spinning on 
medium numbers hosiery yarns. Can 
give first class references from present 
and past employers. Address No. 3656. — 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. Long experience in large 
mill shops, can handle either steam or 
electric plant. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3657, 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium size mill, or as assistant superin- 
tendent or weaver in large mlil, either 
plain or fancy work.. Good references as 
to character and ability. Address No. 
3658. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced on plain 
and fancy goods, know how to get qual- 
ity production at low cost. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3659. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer weaving. Now employed 
as. weaver in room having 784 looms, 
with dobby heads on 448 of them. Age 
35, long experience as loom fixer, second 
hand and assistant superintendent. Fa- 
miliar with plain and drill goods, pajama 
checks, shirting, skirting, sateen, gab- 
ardine, marquisetts and other goods 
woven on plain and dobby looms. I. C. 
S. graduate. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3660. 


WANT position as superintendent or over 
seer spinning. Good man of long expe- 
rience who can successfully handle your 
mill or spinning room. Address No. 3661. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as such in number of large 
mills in South and can give good refer- 
ences showing ability and character. 
Address No. 3662. 


WANT position as carder or spinner on 
white work only.. Long experience and 
can get results. Address No. 3663. 

WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Have had long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer and 
can show excellent record and qualifi- 
cations. Fine references. Address No. 


3664. 


WANT position a8 overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of fabrics and 
am first class weaver in every respect 
(,00d references, Address No. 3665. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHaaslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 


——See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 


‘BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & WHassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
——See Roller. Bearings. 

BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corporation. 

BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana §S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
S, David, Sons Co. 

BOBBIN 
David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co, 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

BOXES— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wiits Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
hens. Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Compa ony 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


HANDLING MACHINERY 
Link-Beit Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 
IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
. INDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
BONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
SONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Witson. ° 
Coker Cotton Co. 

H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howie. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
& Jones. 

Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. S. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON 
Arabol Mfg. 
Bosson & 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's; T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
. Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 


DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 

DRIVES, SILENT CH 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Tolthurst Machine Works.’ 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 


E. 1. du Pone 7 Nemours & Co., | 
Klipstein Co., A 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., tne. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
uink-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


nc. 


ELEVATORS— 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING) — 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 

ING)— 


Allis- Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., | 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ip 26. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 


nc. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin. Machine Works. 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg 
GEARING, SILENT 
Link. Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka Iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co 


GENERATING SETS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GREASES— 
Masury- Company. 
& N. Co. 
Swan & Finch C 

GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 

GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRANMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Williams, Chauncey A, 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 


KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. — 


Co. 


LOOMS— 


Stafford Co., The. | 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
North State Creosoting Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymsef & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works, 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 

See Architects. 

MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lightinz 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
fomas Grate Bar Co. 


MILL WHITE— 
E. f. du | Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MOTOR 
Roy, B. o's & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Klipstein, A., oO. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


 OVERHAULERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 
ee Specialty Co. 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemicon Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE SL EVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons 


(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co, 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See _Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRO 

PUMPS— 

(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Allis- Chalmers. Mfg. Co 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terretl Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

epee: Shops. 
ROL. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Spindle Flyer Co. 
ROOFING— 

Pavia Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T- B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

American Vi'canized Fibre Co. 
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ROVING MAC’ '‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach ae Works. 


Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SALT— 
Myles Sait 
SANITARY EQUI NT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINE 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
- Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHEET METAL. WOoRK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley apy 
Corn Products sGning Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
F. Drew & Co 

United Chemical Products Co. 
P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. | 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L, Parker Co. 
David Brown Co 3 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowe!l!l Shops. 


SLASHER HOODS— 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


Co. 


McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
United Chemical Products Co. 


SOFTENERS— 
——-See Cotton Softeners. 


SOLOZONE— 
Roessier & Wassliacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
———See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Bandin 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 


“TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 


Perkins, B. F., & Son, 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOO CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEE 


inc. 


wl s, David, Sons Co. 
S— 


TOWER 


G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AU TOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty 
TURBINES (STEAM 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works.. 


‘WARPERS— 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop cee. Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


WEIGHTING 


Arabol Mfg. 
Atlantic Co. 
Bosson & Lane 


Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemica! Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND 

STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 


SASH, 


Co 
ECIALTIES 


WHITINSVILLE 
‘SPINNING RING (2 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 
| 


SPECIALS 


and Splitters 
Machines 


Cocker Machine and F suaiey Company 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Linking Warpers 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 


Dye House Ballers. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 


Warp Coilers Boiling beter Boxes and Warp Washing | 


ig: 


Manufacturer 


Bandings 


AMERICAN: TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Spindle Tape 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa.. 


ing. 


a year. 
to see you and 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy Pe aie 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
Our prices are 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 

As job dyers we 
Let us serve you. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. PROVIDENCE, 


Send us your job dye- 


low, delivereies and service the best. 


are prompt, 


color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 
fully explain all details. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Transmission Lines 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett's Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


. CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


We Can Show You How! 


Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Charleston, 8. C. 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Boston, Mass. 
Philadel- 


acicu, Chas. R., 
Allis-Chalmers Mtg. 
American Moistening Co 
American Textile Banding Co., 
phia, 
merivcan Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
ton, Wel. 
,smerican Laundry 
cinnati, Onio. 
\rahbol’ Mfe Co New York 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Brus., Charlotte, N. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., 
stlanta 
Atlantic 
Boston, 


W ilmign- 


Machinery Co.,: Cin- 


Providence, 


Atianta, Ga. 
Ames 


Brush Co., 
Dyestuff Co., 
Mass. 

~ 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
da. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Scry mser Co., 80 South St., 


York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Ih. 


Bidg., 


New 


Charlotte, N. C 


Marber Colman Co... Rockford, 


Raitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
ti 
Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Budd Grate Co., 
adelphia, Pa. 


, 
Corn New York. 
—one Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Broadway. New York. 
Nesoeatan Chemic al Co., Asheville, N. C. 
harlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
thinagen Mye5o Mfe Con Chicaeo.: Til. 
Coker Cotton Co,., Hartsville, S. C. 
Muehine & Foundry. Co., Gasto- 
“alline .Rros. Machine Co.,° Pawtucket, 
‘arn Products Refining Co., New York. 
‘aurtney. Co.. Dana S.. Chicopee, Mass. 


2525 N. Second 
Co., 


Davidson. J. L. & Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mina) tubricatine .Saddie Bristol. 


Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 


ork. 
Mraper, EB. S., 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 
DMraner Corporation Honedale Mass 
BE. F. Drew & Co., Philadel hia, Pa, 
Yroanefield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Roaton Mase 
ie Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


ton, Del. 
BDblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Maat Jerrey Pipe Co., Patterson. m. J. 
Mmmons Toom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Maas 
PTaurelka Iran Works Ine Lincolnton 
yd 


Fafnir Bearing Co.. New Brittain, Conn. 

Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Franktin Process Co. 


Franklin Needle Co., 


Providence. RT, 


Franklin, N. H. 


Great Leather Corporation, Kingsport, 
enn. 

Gray-Barkley Co., Gastonia, N. 

Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfg. Co., “10 Lin- 


coln Buld., Philadelhpal, Pa. 
Gray-Separk Mills, ‘Gastonia 
Textile Supply Co.., 
S 


Kaumagraph Co.. 


2011 E. Hagert St., Phil- 


duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


Parks-Cramer Co.. 


Greenville, 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. 


Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co. ‘ 
Lehigh Ave., and Mascher S8St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
ciunting.. & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
— J— 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville C. 


Jennings, A. T. & 'Co., 88 Broad a New 
York. 


Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C, 
Jordan Mfa. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


209 W. 38th St., 


Greenville, S. C. 


New 
York 

Keever Starch Co., 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany. Jenkintown. Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mas 
Link- Belt Company, "Philadel- 


Charlotte, 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lupton, David. Sons. Inc., Philadelphia. 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


McCaustand, J. LN. & Co., Charlotte, C. 


oneneket 
Roaston Mace 
Maeurv-Voune Co. 19% Milk St.. Roston 
Mase 
Miaynev Steel Philadelnhia Pa 
Morrow Marhine (oa. Hartford Conn 
Matallie Drawine Roll Co... Tndian Or 


chara 
Motz @&@ Cn A A 
Varlk 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 


Iowa. 
Mfe Cn Detroit Mich 
Ithaca. N 


Morse Chain Co, 


North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte. 
N.C. 


199 Hudson St. New 


Providence 


National Ringe Traveler Co.. 
National & Chemical Co... New 
Voark 
N Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


wav. New York. 
Newport Chemical Works. Passaic, N. J. 


St.. New 


Greensboro, N. C 


on & Houghton, 59 Pearl 


ork. 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia. N. C 
Paulson, TAnkroum & Co., 52 Leonard 8t., 
New York. 
Fitehbure. Mass. 
Spinning Ringe Co.; Central 
Falls. R 


Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. O. Ptekens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanbure, 8. C. 
Poland Soap. Works, 


Pawtucket 


Anniston, Ala. 


Puro-Sanitarv TPDrinkinge Feuntain Co.. 
Havdenville. Mass. 


tucke 
Rice. Dobhyv Chain Co.. Millbury. Mass. 
Boston. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., 


Ma ee 
Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. 


N. C. 


K F Induetries Inc... New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 


Seyuei Mig. Cvo., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine J Greenville S C 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

Southern Charlotte,. N. 

Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
iengineering Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Compound Co., Spartan- 
S. 


burg. 
Stafford Co., The, Read ville, Mass. 
Stalev Mfg Co.. A Decatur, Ml. 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Mire Co. hiladelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Swan & Finch Co., 622 Fifth Ave., New 

York. 

Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mactite (Cnartotte, N, C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C 
Thamaeac firete Rar Rirmingham Ala 


Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Fire Without Having 


Tolhurst Machine Works. Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn, 


Tripoe Paint Co., 6* WN. Broad S8t., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
—_—,. Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
ty 


N. J. 
U. B. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy 8t., 
Providence, R. I. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
—-W— 
Wadsworth Howland & Boston. 


Ward-Davidson Co., 2625 N. Bt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa, 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 


Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San Clarence New York. 


Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A.. Manchester, N. H. 
Wm. & York Wilson Charlotte, 

H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, N. C. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


A Cleaning Period O: 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americe 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS 


REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED: 
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Fifth 
Southern Textile Exposition ee 
—TEXTILE HALL | Direct © Basic 


GREENVILLE, S.C. Ger. 19-25, inclusive Sulphur | Dyes Vat 
Acid 


Will open at ten o’clock, Thursday morning, October 19th, will . ‘ | 
be closed. Sunday and re-open Monday. It will end Wednesday Special Shades Matched 


night, the 25th. 


This exposition is one of the most important events of its kind 


in the world. The South spins and weaves a large portion of | KEN 
the earth’s production of cotton. 


Here will be seen textile machinery, devices, appliances and | ‘The Best Boil-off and Finish 


supplies. No manufacturer can afford not to be informed of the 


latest inventions, improvements and equipment. The superin- Softeners Oils Finishes 


tendent, overseer or second hand who misses this show will be 
handicapped in performing his work. Every mill operative who 


can possibly do so, should visit it.. | UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Numbers of mills consider payment of expenses of principal 
employes. to and from the show, a good investment. 


It will require several days to see all the show. One day, how- _ CORPORATION 


ever, is better than none. | | : | Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
We invite all who have an interest in the industrial develop- 


avin oe York & Colgate Sts. | Jersey City, N. J. 
ment of this country to attend. . | : : 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Textile Hall Corporation > 


Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss) LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N.C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 


buyer AND which construction, the very highest grade of material and 
ic. se pDecauUuse oO le ainerence in sanitation valuation ane mat minimum 

operating cost in the application to the janitor’s problems desires or needs. | heat treatment, the extreme accuracy int manutactur- 

Thus. he readily. recognizes the undisputed difference between 


ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
lime and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. | 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


ard time saie" and grade of inferior so-called cleaning. and 4disi 


fectant devices, the sort’'made up today and shipped. tomorrow. MIDLAND 
BASIC SANITATION PRODUCTS are always uniform, highly concentrated 
and AGED, which insures. you of the. highest. efficiency 


and economy in 
operation. 


MIDLAND PINE. CLEANSER if used in accordance with our “plain lan- 
vauge’’ directions and suggestions for various purposes or. genera! require- Ithaca, N. 


ments for your FP'lant.. 


e., SCrubbing, Mopping, washing, sprinkling and 
spraying, will readily serve your « 


purpose and climinate the superfluous ASSISTANCE 
buying of other unnecessery imnteéials: as spe isl powders. soans and afsin-. CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Libs ral tria! Salmp.es on without cost oF Obligation. Minneapolis 
Manufactured only by Francisco St. Louls 
Midland Chemica! Laboratories, Inc. “MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS Efficiency, Durability and Service 


EXCLUSIVE BASIC SANITATION PRODUCTS 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 


7} 
4 CAL LABORA = 
VARANTEED 
BA “7RODUCTS 
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Mir. Mill Man 


If your looms are 
equipped with this > 
Bobbin Support, 
your average Cost 
of breakage 1s $2 
for every Bobbin 
Support broken. 


Shuttles, 
Box Fronts, 


Dollars and cents 
count in Textile 
Mills today. 


Battery Stand 


The PLOTT Bobbin Support 

Eliminates this loss forever 
Can be attached to your 
Battery in five minutes 


Over 200 Mills Equipping all 

Their Looms 

| nm” Is your mill one of them: 
a If not, it will pay you 

to investigate. 


Corn Rocker 


con Seine Dahan Textile Machinery Co. 


Idler Cone for | Manufacturers and Selling Agents for Cotton Mill Specialties rere Sere | 
Kitson Pickers | 


ys Automatic Looms 


Bobbin Supports © 
and sometimesa 


a 
f 
“2 
¥ 
4 ‘ 
ay oy 
5 
ae a 
(orn Swinging 
reenvitie 


